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Dev years ago, the newly-formed Junior Literary 
Suild advanced the idea that reading should be a joy 
and a pleasure instead of an educational chore . . .’ that 
children supplied with good books written for their own age 
levels would acquire a natural love of reading. Since that 
time, the Junior Literary Guild has distributed the cream of 
the crop of each year's children's books—a diet of interest- 
ing, informative, entertaining books which prepare children 
for a lifetime reading habit. The number of Junior Guild 
members grows steadily, and teachers in particular are 
grateful for this service. Read below how this modern book 
service for busy and discriminating educators can help you. 


Each Year's Finest Children's Books—at Substantial Savings 


Each month the Editors of the Junior Literary 
Guild carefully study all the children's books 
submitted by leading publishers well in ad- 
vance of publication. From these manuscripts 
they choose a monthly selection for each of 
four age groups: 


Group P Young Children ages 6, 7 and 8 
Group A Boys and girls ages 9, 10 and II 
Group B Older girls 12 to 16 years 
Group C Older boys !2 to 16 years 


The yearly cost for each group is $18.50, 
prepaid delivery. List prices of all selections 
are a minimum of $2.00 to $3.50 or more. 
Thus a library or school may obtain Junior 
Literary Guild books at substantial savings. 

Junior Guild members receive their selec- 
tions each month as published. All books are 
available simultaneously with the release of 
the publisher's edition. They are guaranteed 
to be new books that will be a joy to read 
and at the same time build vocabulary and 
broaden interests. A Junior Guild member- 
ship can be your best way to build an en- 
viable library of the finest children's books 
at reasonable cost. This service cannot be 
excelled or duplicated in the field of chil- 
dren's books. 


TENNESSEE Book ComPaANy 


REINFORCED BINDINGS 


An important feature of Junior Guild books 
is the special reinforced bindings. All Junior 
Guild books are bound in high-grade, water 
and finger-print resistant cloth and are 
prc | reinforced to withstand constant 
usage by children. There is no extra cost for 
this extra value. 


YOUNG WINGS 


Members read about their selections in 
the Junior Guild's monthly publication ‘Young 
Wings'' sent to subscribers free of charge. 
This attractive magazine colorfully introduces 
each of the monthly selections for the four 

roups and is crammed with interesting in- 
iormation about the books. It also includes 
much biographical information concerning 
the authors and illustrators of our books. 


MAIL COUPON FOR FULL INFORMATION 


Mail the coupon for further information about 
the Junior Literary Guild. 


The Tennessee Book Company is local rep- 
resentative of the Junior Literary Guild 
—a division of Doubleday & Co., Inc. 


Nashville 3, 
Tennessee 
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" Tennessee Book Company 

{ 126-132 Third Avenue, North 
a Noswitie 3, Tennessee 


\ Please send me literature and catalog 1 
of the Junior Literary Guild by return t 
; mail. There is no obligation, of course. § 
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Serving Librarians 
Satistactorily 
Has Become A HABIT 


Aft Our Plant 
kkk. 


A HABIT 


We Shall Always Maintain 





* +. * * Tupelo, Miss. el tary school designed in architectural concrete by 
Overstreet and Town. 


“BOUND TO STAY BOUND” ARCHITECTURAL 
BINDINGS CONCRETE 


is economical for school buildings be- 
Prebound Library cause architectural and structural 

Books Rebinding functions are combined in one fire- 
safe, enduring material. 


NEW METHOD BOOK BINDERY, INC. PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


nville, Illinois 916 Falls Bidg., Memphis 3, Tenn. 
Jackso ’ A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete 
. . « through scientific research and engineering field work 























Two Great New Series 
THE GINN BASIC READERS 


Better than ever before, this new basal series fits the book to the child. More ade- 
quately than ever before, it aids the teacher with the most complete, flexible, easy-to-use 
Teachers’ Manuals ever published, one for each book. These provide careful and specif- 
ic help for the teacher at every point—developing readiness, word analysis, language 
and speech activities, helping the individual child, etc. Classroom teachers assisted in 
their preparation. See the series that everybody is talking about. 


TANNER-CHEEVER: ENGLISH FOR EVERY USE 


Boys and girls like the simple, informal direct-to-them presentation in Tanner-Cheever. 
Explanation is concise but illustrative examples are ample. Teachers appreciate the 
variety and number of the activities, the orderly arrangement with each subject treated, 
for the most part, in one place, the sound emphasis on grammar and fundamentals. 
Four books for the high-school years. Just Published, a helpful Exercise Book for Eng- 
lish for Every Use, Book I 


GINN AND COMPANY 


165 Luckie St., N. W. ATLANTA 3, GA. 











Represented by Thomas M. Woodson, Box 246, Nashville, Tennessee 
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"Miss Hood, you no longer interest me’’ 





These Nutrition Education Materials 
and Services are yours for the asking: 


Teacher’s Guidebook 
Administrator's Handbook 
Children’s Booklets (graded) 
Classroom Posters 
Demonstration Films 

Food Habits Survey Data 
Nutrition News Service 
Evaluation Devices 

* Food Habit Survey Forms 
¢ Nutrition information Tests 
« Lunchroom Evaluation Checklists 











Red Riding Hood: “Why, Wolf, 
what bright eyes you’ve got!”’ 

Wolf: “That's because I eat fresh, 
crisp carrots.” 

Ever hear of a wolf who pre- 
ferred carrots to Little Red Riding 
Hood? Who was so nutrition-con- 
scious he passed up his traditional 
victim in favor of a meal chosen 
from the Basic Seven foods? 

This amusing variation on the 
familiar fairy tale was the imagina- 
tive product of a group of 8-year- 
olds at a summer play center in 
New York City. Purpose of the 
project, according to Nutrition 
Consultant Julia A. Taylor, was to 
“Teach proper food selection as 
well as the contribution of different 
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Please send me the following: 
(J Information about your 
nutrition program. 


() Data on Eating Habits 
of 30,000 American School City 
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foods to good health.”’ 

In classrooms and youth centers 
all over the country, educators and 
leaders are daily devising new ways 
of dramatizing the important sub- 
ject of better nutrition. To help in 
this widespread effort to improve 
children’s eating habits, General 
Mills offer a “Program of Assist- 
ance in Nutrition and Health Edu- 
cation.”’ Through the program, you 
may keepin touch with what leaders 
like Julia Taylor are doing, and 
receive materials, ideas, and indi- 
vidual guidance for a nutrition pro- 
gram of your own. 

If you would like to know more 
about the facilities available to 
you, send this coupon today. 
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Copyright 1948, General Mills, Inc, 














Editorial Cdilthent en 


NEW YEAR'S RESOLUTIONS 

Time was when New Year’s Day meant more than 
a conglomeration of football bowls. It meant hog 
jowl and black-eyed peas—and New Year’s resolu- 
tions. I am a hearty advocate of all four: bowls, 
jowls, peas and resolutions. Since bowls, jowls and 
peas appear to be here to stay, I shall confine my 
plea to more and better resolutions. 

Some say, “Why make them when you’ll turn 
right around and break them?” I don’t agree that 
resolution breaking is inevitable. Make enough of 
them—of sufficient variety and elasticity—and a 
few are almost sure to remain unbroken throughout 
the year. Others, if not broken, may be slightly 
cracked or, at least, broadly interpreted. Still others 
may be smashed to smithereens, but not without 
pricking the conscience of the smasher. 

Even if all of one’s New Year’s resolutions will 
be broken, I still think it is good to make them. It 
is good for one occasionally to stop and look at him- 
self, to set up worthy objectives, to analyze his short- 
comings, to give himself a kick in the pants, a pat 
on the back and a fresh start toward a better life. 
The fellow who does not do this occasionally (once 
a day is better than once a year) either has no phi- 
losophy or makes no great effort to live by it. The 
fellow without a philosophy is like a ship without a 
rudder. He will not know where he is going, when 
he has arrived or where he has been when he gets 
back. 

If it is important that people in general make 
New Year’s resolutions, it is doubly important that 
teachers do so. They above all others, possibly ex- 
cepting ministers, should know where they are go- 
ing. They should set an example of consistent good 
living for their students who will pattern their 
conduct more on what teacher does than what teach- 
er says. 

A Parent Suggests— 

Having done no classroom teaching for twelve 
years, I am poorly qualified to suggest resolutions 
which would bring a teacher up to date in her peda- 
gogical theories and practices. Being a parent with 
two children in school and another who will soon 
be there, I can suggest some resolutions that I should 
like for all the teachers of my children, John Jones’ 
children, and Bill Smith’s children to make and 
keep religiously. 

During the good year 1949, and every year there- 
after, I should like for teachers to set my children 
an example in: 

Neatness of appearance. You don’t need to look 
like Hedy Lamar or dress like Lady Astorbilt. Just 
fix your hair right. Supplement nature’s coloring, 
if needed. Dress in good taste. Always look neat as 
a pin. I don’t want my children to imitate Mag the 
Hag in appearance. 

Efficiency and orderliness. Have a plan for every- 
thing you do, whether it be making lesson assign- 
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ments, supervising play or cleaning erasers. Base 
that plan on the best thinking you can do and others 
have done. A poorly planned lesson, an examination 
thrown together ten minutes before class time, a 
teacher’s desk which looks like a cyclone had struck 
it will inevitably influence my children to be ineffi- 
cient and disorderly—like their father. 

Cheerfulness and optimism. Be pleasant. Enjoy 
living. Don’t be afraid to laugh when something 
funny happens. “Accentuate the positive—elimi- 
nate the negative.” See the beauty of the rose, not 
the menace of its thorns. I don’t want my children 
to imitate a “sourpuss.” 

Kindliness and consideration. Listen to my chil- 
dren’s woes. Sympathize with them in their sorrow. 
Understand their shortcomings. Encourage them 
when they get down-hearted. Compliment them on 
their achievements. Be courteous, patient, generous 
always. Do unto them as you would have them do 
unto you if they were your teachers. 

Democratic citizenship. Study the problems of 
your community, county, state and nation. Work 
diligently toward their solution. Vote your convic- 
tions in every election. Discharge all other obliga- 
tions of a good citizen in a democracy. Give my chil- 
dren a chance to practice in your classroom the 
democracy you expect them to preserve in your old 
age. 

P.S. The teachers of my children are doing these 
things. Is the teacher of your students doing like- 
wise? 


HISTORY MAKERS 


The educational accomplishments in Tennessee 
during the past four years have been almost unbe- 
lievable—a comprehensive survey of Tennessee’s 
school system; increased salaries and sick leave pay 
for teachers; a nine months school term; teacher 
retirement; attendance teachers and teachers for 
home-bound children in every county; the first state 
appropriation for health education; the first sub- 
stantial state appropriation for operation, main- 
tenance and construction of school buildings; in- 
creased state appropriations for higher education, 
vocational education, vocational rehabilitation, 
transportation and every other phase of our public 
schools; unification of our elementary and high 
schools into a twelve-year school system; enactment 
of the sales tax which has provided funds to make 
these accomplishments possible. 

The teachers and school children of Tennessee 
will be forever indebted to Governor Jim McCord 
and Commissioner Burgin Dossett for their con- 
tributions toward the realization of the above pro- 
gram. We wish for them success and happiness in 
their new pursuits—Governor McCord as publisher 
of the Marshall County Gazette and Commissioner 
Dossett as Executive Secretary of the American 
Cancer Society in Tennessee. 





NE fact about education 

which has been well estab- 
lished by research is that we get 
what we pay for in schools just 
as we get what we pay for when 
we purchase any kind of material 
goods, a pair of shoes, for ex- 
ample. The variations in the qual- 
ity of schools probably extends 
over an even wider range than 
variations in the quality of shoes. 
No one doubts that he will get 
poor quality shoes when he pays 
cut-rate prices for them. Evident- 
ly it is not generally recognized 
that the same rule holds true for 
schools. There just isn’t any way 
to get good schools at bargain 
basement prices. 

The price of shoes varies from 
time to time according to supply 
and demand and price trends. You 
will pay more than twice as much 





The children are penalized 


today as in 1940 for shoes of the 
same quality, and this is true for 
most of the goods which seem 
important to our comfort and wel- 
fare. The price index on all 
commodities has risen sharply in 
recent years. Between 1940 and 
1946, the consumer price index 
advanced 57 percent;! the retail 
price index advanced 79 percent; 
average annual earnings of em- 





1John K. Norton and Paul R. Mort, 
Still Unfinished, Our Educational Ob- 
ligation to America’s Children, National 
Education Association, Washington, D. 
C., Page 3. 
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INFLATION: 


ployees in private industry ad- 
vanced 86 percent; and average 
income per person advanced 123 
percent. 

While this steep inflationary 
movement has been under way, 
what has happened to the price 
of education in Tennessee? Has 
it kept pace with rising costs in 
other areas? According to our 
premise, schools to be as good to- 
day as they were in 1940 will 
have increased in cost as much as 
have the other things for which 
Wwe spend our money. 

In 1940 the median expenditure 
per pupil in average daily attend- 
ance for the state of Tennessee 
was $44.2 During the 1947-48 
school year, according to avail- 
able data, the expenditure per 
pupil in average daily attendance 
was $85, a gain of $41, or 93 per- 
cent, since the school year 1939- 
40.8 

During the same period the per 
capita income in Tennessee in- 
creased from $319 to $916.4 This 
is a gain of 187 percent. It will 
be noted that this advance is far 
beyond the Consumer Price Index 
and the Retail Price Index in- 
creases, indicating that the cost 
of living did not keep pace with 
the advance in per capita income. 


Income Increased More 


Since higher per capita income 
yielded a surplus not swallowed 
up completely by a proportionate- 
ly higher cost of living this index 
appears to offer the fairest yard- 
stick for determining what might 
have been reasonably expected to 
happen to school costs during this 





*Cost figures for 1939-40 are based 
on data from the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. 

*Cost figures for 1947-48 were taken 
from a report on school costs prepared 
for the Missouri State Teachers Asso- 
ciation. 

‘Figures on per capita income and 
percentage of income spent for schools 
can be found in sources 2 and 3 men- 
tioned above. 


TRUMAN M. PIERCE 


Professor of Education, College of 
Education, University of Tennessee 


period. As previously stated, the 
cost per pupil unit went up 93 
percent during the eight year 
period under discussion, from $44 
to $85. This is 94 percent less 
than the gain in per capita re- 
turns from the Tennessee econ- 
omy. Using the gain in per capita 
income as a reasonable base for 
computing what school costs 
would have been had they been 
subject to equivalent forces of 
inflation, we find that instead of 
spending $85 per pupil, we would 
have spent $126; or approximate- 
ly $1,025 per classroom unit more 
than we actually spent. 


The conclusion seems inescap- 
able that the quality of education 
has been steadily deteriorating 
since 1940 and that the boys and 
girls of this decade simply are not 
getting as good educational op- 
portunities as did those who were 
in school in 1940. Reports from 
various parts of the state show 
cases in which there has been a 
decline of as much as two grades 
in achievement levels of upper 
elementary grade children. Teach- 
er qualifications have been dras- 
tically lowered, as evidenced by 
the fact that several thousand 
teachers in our schools cannot 
qualify for teaching certificates 
and have been issued “permits” 
to teach. This is not said to dis- 
credit the work of these teachers, 
some of whom are better teach- 
ers than others who hold certifi- 
cates. But the general level of 
their competence is low, else there 
would be little value in profes- 
sional training. 


We Aren't Saving Money 


It is important for us to recog- 
nize that the $1,025 we might 
have spent but did not spend per 
classroom unit in 1948 is in no 
sense a saving in the final analy- 
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sis. The failure to pay the price 
necessary to keep up the quality 
of education can only result in 
penalizing the boys and girls who 
have been and are in school, for 
their schools can offer in the main 
less adequate opportunities for 
achieving those aims of education 
which would make them better 
persons and their communities 
better communities. It hardly 
needs saying that if there ever 
were a time when we needed a 
better educated people it is now. 
To complete the picture for 
Tennessee we need to know some- 
thing of what has happened in 
other states during the same 
period of time. Has Tennessee 
done a better-than-average job of 
maintaining its school system? 


In Other States 


In 1940 the median expenditure 
per pupil unit in the United 
States was $88, exactly twice 
what Tennessee was spending. 
Tennessee ranked 44th in the 
Union, above only Alabama, Ken- 
tucky, Arkansas and Mississippi 
in the median level of school ex- 
penditures. New York was high- 
est with a median of $157. With 
dollars and cents as a measuring 
stick, the children of New York 
State were given educational op- 
portunities a little more than 
three and one half times as good 
as those given the children of 
Tennessee. 

The median per pupil expendi- 
ture for the United States in 1948 
was $147. Ranking the states ac- 
cording to expenditure levels 
shows Tennessee in 48rd place, an 
improvement of one step since 
1940. Obviously all of the states 
have made some adjustments in 
school costs to compensate for in- 
flationary trends. That some have 
gone further than others is to be 
expected. New York maintained 
her top position, raising her medi- 
an per pupil cost from $157 to 
$213. Mississippi, occupying the 
unenviable last position in both 


years, increased costs by 68 per- 
cent. States in the low expendi- 
ture group show up favorably in 
percentage of increase in appro- 
priations to schools, with per- 
centages in this group somewhat 
higher than those for the wealth- 
ier states. But a large percentage 
of a small sum is still a small sum.* 

If high, low, and median cost 
figures are kept in mind, as well 
as the rank position, a fairly 
valid picture is shown. This evi- 
dence shows that in 1948 Tennes- 
see was not able to buy as good 
an education as in 1940 in spite 
of the 93 percent increase in ex- 
penditures. Taking into account 
general economic trends, the state 
not only failed to increase its in- 
vestment in education, but failed 
to hold its own, losing heavily 
according to the best available 
indices for comparison. 


Ability and Effort 


A discussion of this sort in- 
evitably provokes a question deal- 
ing with ability to pay. Clearly, 
financing education in the weal- 
thier states is less burdensome to 
the taxpayer than it is in the 
poorer states. It would seem fair 
to look at per capita income 








Better schools—better citizens 
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Nand School Costs in Tennessee 


figures for 1940 and 1947, and 
the effort to support schools as 
represented by the percentage of 
income devoted to educational 
purposes. The accompanying 
table shows the per capita income 
of the United States, the three 
states with the highest and the 
three states with the lowest in- 
come in 1940, with the figures for 
Tennessee between the extreme 
groups. 


Per Capita Income 


1940 1947 
United States $579 $1323 
Delaware 923 1646 
New Jersey 894 1542 
New York 848 178) 
Tennessee 319 916 
Alabama 266 837 
Arkansas 257 710 
Mississippi 205 659 


Tennessee ranked very near the 
bottom of the list in both 1940 
and 1947, actually 42nd in 1940 
and 40th in 1947, in spite of hav- 
ing more than doubled her per 
capita income. 

Now, if we compare these fig- 
ures with the percentage of 
income devoted to current expen- 
ditures for schools we have a 
basis for comparison in terms of 
relative effort in 1940 and 1947- 
48. The table below gives the 
percent of the national income 
spent for schools, the percent 
spent by the three states devot- 
ing the largest share of their 
income to school support in 1940, 
the three states low in 1940, with 
Tennessee between the two ex- 
tremes. 


Percent of Income Spent for 


Education 

1940 1948 
United States 2.55 1.89 
New Mexico 4.25 3.16 
South Dakota 4.23 2.21 
North Dakota 3.65 1.76 
Tennessee 2.55 1.93 
Connecticut 1.95 1.49 
Maryland 1.78 1.57 
Delaware (721: 4:29 


(Continued on page 22) 








Work together for a common end... 


EADERSHIP is a function, 
not a person. It is concerned 
with how people can be brought 
to work together for a common 
end effectively and happily. It 
is concerned with ideas and the 
ways of working on common prob- 
lems, not with power over people. 
The implication of this defini- 
tion for the teacher, supervisor, 
and principal is that you are not 
a leader merely because you have 
the opportunity for leadership, 
but you win the right of functional 
leadership by what you do when 
working with people on the prob- 
lems you hold in common. You be- 
come a leader by what you do, not 
by the right of your title of office. 
Dynamics as a field of study has 
to do with the forces that produce 
or change motion. The dynamics 
of leadership has to do with the 
forces that produce or change the 
behavior of people. Teachers, su- 
pervisors, and principals need to 
be concerned about the nature of 
forces which they use to produce 
change in the behavior of the 
people with whom they work. 


The Force of Aggression 


One common force we have used 
to influence the behavior of people 
is the power of the position that 
one has as a teacher, as a super- 
visor, or as an administrator. This 
force is frequently directed to- 


ward the basic securities of the 
individual. Johnny is threatened 
with a poor grade, being sent to 
the principal, or being expelled 
from school. Miss Jones, his teach- 
er, is threatened with transfer, 
loss of salary, loss of job, or loss 
of professional prestige. 

Since this force pushes people, 
people push back. Johnny feels 
disposed to do the thing he has 
to do to protect himself and we 
find Miss Jones searching for and 
using the same power of position 
through teacher organizations and 
unions that has previously been 
exerted on her. Aggression can 
only lead to further aggression. 
It is dynamic leadership in a cer- 
tain sense, but a kind of leader- 
ship which bases its hope for the 
future on “might makes right.” 


Pressure of Social Prestige 


A second common force that has 
been used as a means for changing 
practices in educational programs 
has been the force of social pres- 
tige or pressure through some 
kind of social authority. An illus- 
tration of the use of this kind 
of force is a dynamic personality 
or a person important in the com- 
munity or school asking another 
person to “do it for me.” 

In the use of this second kind 
of force two effects are frequently 
obtained. One grows out of the 
personalizing of the motivation— 
you are doing it for me! This has 
the dangerous result of binding 
people emotionally and intellec- 
tually to a person rather than to 
values and procedures for learn- 





Dynamics of Leadership 


VIRGIL E. HERRICK 


University of Wisconsin 


ing which free men for creative, 
cooperative work. The second ef- 
fect grows out of the fact that the 
motivation for change is a need 
to obtain a goal which cannot be 
obtained by all—therefore, the 
only way to win this goal is to 
compete for it against others. 
Under these conditions there is a 
sense of moving up or down the 
scale of social approval over the 
bodies of other people, because if 
you win the regard of your teacher 
or principal someone else must 
lose. As a result, the staff is con- 
stantly involved in a war for so- 
cial position that leads to succes- 
sion of teachers’ pets on the one 
hand and to expulsion of scape- 
goats on the other. 


The Creative Contribution 


A third kind of force which 
may be used to motivate the be- 
havior of individuals or groups is 
the force within an individual 
which grows out of his being able 
to see the significance of a pro- 
blem to be solved, to grow in his 
understanding of what it means, 
to see an opportunity for and 
have confidence in his ability to 
make a contribution to its accom- 
plishment. This kind of force has 
significance both for the present 
well-being and future develop- 
ment of the individual and for the 
democratic society in which we 
live. Here the urge is not to do 
this for me, but let’s do it because 
of its significance to us both. If 
the problem is truly significant 
it will demonstrate that fact in 
one’s work and the power of this 
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demonstration will be worth 
many words. The satisfaction of 
constructive accomplishment is 
its own reward. 

If we were to make a choice 
among the three kinds of forces 
just described, the third would 
seem to be the kind of force we 
would want to use in our work as 
teachers, supervisors, and ad- 
ministrators. If for no other 
reason, because it is the force for 
change which gives the greatest 
hope for the future. It is a force 
which can be multiplied by the 
number of individuals who per- 
ceive it. It is a force that builds 
up and works without your being 
there. It would seem that one 
would be unintelligent not to use 
it. 

Role of the Teacher and Administrator 


The role of the teacher to chil- 
dren in assuming her function as 
a dynamic leader would be the 
role of a person who would never 
relieve the child of his responsi- 
bility for learning. Every attempt 
would be made, however, to help 
the child identify and see the 
significance of his problems; to 
help him understand what is in- 
volved in dealing with such prob- 
lems adequately and to feel a 
growing ability on his part to 


— 





make some contribution to these 
problems. The teacher would see 
her responsibility not only to in- 
dividual children but to groups as 
they would work together to solve 
the problems they hold in com- 
mon. In this effort she would be 
concerned with the problems of 
communication, critical thinking, 
group work, and the proper iden- 
tification and use of learning re- 
sources. 

The role of the supervisor and 
principal in relation to teachers 
is exactly the same as the role of 
the teacher in relation to the chil- 
dren. The problems involved in 
assuming some of the functions 
of dynamic leadership are essen- 
tially the same. 

One test of the effectiveness of 
our leadership relationship to 
children and teachers would be 
to examine what happens when 
we leave or when they face prob- 
lems on their own. Our concept 
of the importance of the indi- 
vidual and of our democratic 
society teaches us that the only 
force for change which can hope 
to create a _ resourceful, com- 
petent, forward-looking child or 
teacher is the force which comes 
when one realizes the significance 
of a problem, understands what 
it means and is able to see and 





... effectively and happily 
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have some confidence in making 
some of the first steps necessary 
to deal with it adequately. 


Two Views of Dynamic Leadership 


One way of looking at dynamic 
leadership would be from the 
point of view of the tasks of such 
leadership. Some of the tasks are 
the ones of organizing the staff 
for work, of using child study as 
an approach to curriculum de- 
velopment, of helping teachers on 
their specific problems, of select- 
ing and using learning materials 
and resources, and of determining 
the overall design of the curricu- 
lum. These, and many others, are 
the familiar problems we find in 
administrative text books and in 
discussions of the problems of 
leadership and of proper instruc- 
tional organization. And because 
they are familiar, they become 
common vehicles for organizing 
speeches on leadership. 

A second way of coming at the 
problem of leadership is to look 
at it from the point of view of the 
personal qualities that are neces- 
sary for a person who is to as- 
sume the responsibilities of this 
functional concept effectively. 
The personality of the individual 
himself is a major factor in the 
dynamics of leadership. A com- 
mon saying in child development 
is that one of the most important 
experiences children have is the 
teacher. Certainly some of the 
most important experiences teach- 
ers have in continuing their own 
development are the experiences 
they have with other teachers and 
with principals and supervisors. 

Looking at the problem in this 
way, the question becomes what 
are the personal qualities that are 
important in your being able to 
assume the _ responsibilities of 
dynamic leadership? 


Fundamental Respect for People 


To provide the basis for all 
leadership opportunities an in- 
dividual must offer another 
fundamental respect for him as 
a person. Educational literature 
and statements about democrat- 
ic processes all emphasize this 
as a prior consideration in all 


(Continued on page 19) 





LET'S TAKE A TRIP 


Lois Buckner, Cullie Gaither, and Blanche V. Wesley 


HAVEN'T the slightest idea 
I of how to describe my trip in 
“terms of professional experi- 
ences.” But an N.E.A. tour is a 
wonderful thing. A conductor 
waves his magic wand and makes 
the path easy. Friendly compan- 
ions have like interests. You see 
things and places you have heard 
of for years. And I suspect that 
when September comes, you can 
teach reading, writing and arith- 
metic better for having had the 
experience. 

Our group, whose ages ranged 
from twenty to seventy years, 
came from the South, the East, 
and the Middle West. We boarded 
the train in Chicago, and from 
that moment school secretaries, 
hygienists, physical therapists, 
and classroom teachers, traveling 
together in a private coach, be- 
came one happy group. Some of 
them had just returned from the 
National Education Association 
convention in Cleveland, and be- 
fore long we all felt as if we had 
been there, too. 

Our personal tour guide was 
conscientious and understanding. 
Since the trip was well-planned, 
we had no worries about trans- 
portation connections, luggage, 
where we would eat or sleep. Our 
evenings were free for our own 
plans, as were five days when we 
visited friends or saw things of 
individual interest. 


The Great Northwest 


After we visited industrial 
areas and toured the twin cities, 
we were given a hearty welcome 
at the University of Minnesota. 
At the State Teachers College in 
Cheney, Washington, we were 
impressed with the kind hospital- 
ity shown us. We were greeted 
by the faculty and prospective 
student teachers, shown through 
the beautiful buildings and cam- 
pus, and attended a banquet with 
the president, faculty, students, 
and P.-T.A. members present. 

Our first orientation session 
was held at the University of 


Washington, with a descriptive 
lecture about Washington state by 
a geography professor and a 
series of films. The University 
campus, 582 acres on the shores 
of Lake Washington and the 
Canal, with its 25,000 trees, 
shrubs, and vines, and the Tudor- 
Gothic architecture, was worth 
the trip across the country. 

From Seattle harbor, we headed 
northward to Victoria, British 
Columbia. By this time we were 
all sold on the N.E.A. tour; in- 
deed, when one member was 
asked by a guard where she was 
born, she replied, “N.E.A. tour.” 
In Victoria we had lunch at the 
beautiful Empress Hotel which 
faces the inner harbor, giving a 
stately welcome to all incoming 
steamers. We toured the city, 
seeing Thunderbird Park, where 
there were a number of famous 
old Indian totem poles and carv- 
ings from all over the province, 
the Parliament buildings, and 
Beacon Hill City Park. 


South to California 

Portland, the city of roses, was 
next on the list, with Washington 
Park, Bonneville Dam, and snow- 
capped Mt. Hood as high points 
of interest. Eight days were 
spent seeing California, with its 
giant red-wood trees, orange 
groves, and cities of fascinating 
beauty. In San Francisco we 
heard a lecture at the University 
of California, listing and describ- 
ing the high lights of the state. 
We toured Chinatown with a 


Three of our Tennessee 
teachers spent a part of 
their vacations last summer 
on N.E.A.-sponsored tours 
of the Northwest United 
States. We asked them to 
describe their trips for us 
and for you, then we com- 
bined the three descriptions 
into one. Our authors feel 
that the time was well spent 
in seeing America first. 


Chinese student who described 
the language, schools and customs, 
and we visited Warner Brothers 
Studio in Hollywood. 

Yellowstone National Park left 
an impression of beauty and 
wonder. The forested region in- 
cludes meadows and canyons, 
lakes and waterfalls. The wilder- 
ness area provides a home for 
many species of animals, birds, 
and plants. Geysers, colored hot 
springs, mud volcanoes, paint 
pots, and other phenomena com- 
manded attention. Hundreds of 
people, the tourers among them, 
sat around Old Faithful Inn wait- 
ing for the renowned geyser to 
spout a twenty-foot stream of 
hot water and steam every sixty- 
five minutes. 


The Trip Is Over 


Our group proved to be a most 
congenial one; only once did the 
conductor have to remind those 
who rushed on to the still waters 
to wait in the green pastures until 
all caught up, and go along to- 
gether. Most of the time it seemed 
just like a game of follow-the- 
leader. Then, at Bright Angel 
Lodge at the Grand Canyon, we 
held our farewell party. 


The things I remember most 
about the trip are the little things: 
the Canadian guides who won our 
lasting favor with their charm 
and hospitality; the sparse, dry 
land, and the irrigated fields; the 
blue and pink and purple shadows 
on a snow-covered mountain top. 


Out of the richness and vari- 
ety of the pictures one brings 
home, it is difficult to select a few. 
I will remember the loneliness of 
the scattered farm houses on the 
rolling prairie; the flower car- 
peted mountain slopes in Yellow- 
stone National Park; the wonder 
of the hot springs and the gey- 
sers; the satisfaction of at last 
seeing beavers, big horn sheep, 
Rocky Mountain goats, prairie 
dogs and marmots in their homes; 
thousands of avalanche lilies 
blooming in the edge of the snow 
on Mt. Rainier; the blue-green 
water of Morning Glory Pool, 
Emerald Lake, and Lake Louise. 
And I’ve started planning for 
another tour next summer. 
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WE USE 
REAL PROBLEMS 


DAVID E. DICUS 
Kirkman Vocational High School, Chattanooga 


HE drafting department of 

Kirkman Vocational High 
School in Chattanooga is fairly 
humming with activity these 
days. If a casual visitor were to 
drop in he might get an idea that 
he was in the engineering depart- 
ment of some industrial company 
rather than in a school room. 

Planned procedure has a tend- 
ency to deaden interest, but no 
organization can function with- 
out it. Our procedure or course 
outline begins with simple line 
and angle construction and ends 
with complicated detail and as- 
sembly drawings. The reason for 
the high interest, however, is the 
fact that we have left plenty of 
space in our outline for special 
engineering problems which are 
brought to us by people from 
every profession. 

We have long realized the im- 
portance and value in these prob- 
lems in more ways than one. The 
drafting student can progress 
faster after he gets to be a wage 
earner if he has had experience 
with actual problems in the school 
room. The student, as well as 
the school, will profit much from 
the personal contacts with em- 
ployers that are made in dealing 
with their problems. On several 
occasions Kirkman trainees have 
gone into excellent jobs that have 
developed through these contacts. 

Probably the largest job we 
have undertaken is the working 
agreement we have with a farm 
implement company to do various 
drawings of their farm equip- 
ment. The company furnishes us 


with finished parts which we must 
painstakingly measure to a 
thousandth of an inch to get the 
dimensions. This operation has 
helped greatly in familiarizing 
the students with precison di- 
mensioning, and any industrial 
engineer will tell you that a pros- 
pective employee who knows his 
precision dimensioning will have 
an advantage over even a grad- 
uate engineer. 

After all dimensions are taken 
from the part, a rough draft or 
sketch is submitted to the imple- 
ment company for comments and 
approval in much the same man- 
ner as is practiced in many in- 
dustrial drafting departments. 
Here the student gets training in 
relationships between supervisor 
and employee which is more effec- 
tive, in many ways, than his re- 
lationship with the instructor. 
When final drawings are complet- 
ed and approved, the constructive 
criticism given by these outsiders 
is highly effective in developing 
in the student a feeling of satis- 
faction and accomplishment. 


We Help Patent Applicants 


Our most unique mechanical 
special problem of this type was 
a complete set of tracings of a 
collapsible oar, a German war 
souvenir, whose owner was inter- 
ested in patent rights in this 
country. A significant value de- 
rived from this problem was the 
conversion of the dimensions 
from the metric system, since 
most dimensions had to be spe- 
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cified in decimal fractions rather 
than common fractions. 

Another prospective patent ap- 
plicant brought us an idea for a 
device to loosen a tight or frozen 
screw. After the drawings were 
complete the model was made 
from them in the school machine 
shop. It was learned later that 
this device was already covered 
by patents, but it could be manu- 
factured without infringement. 

Space will not permit a de- 
scription of many of the problems 
we have completed in the me- 
chanical drawing rooms. How- 
ever, a mechanical filing device 
and a new version of an electric 
furnace are worthy of mention. 


Topography and Architecture 


An interesting problem in 
topography was brought to us by 
the manager of a local firm. He 
asked us to compile a map of the 
Chattanooga trade area from 
data he furnished. The problem 
proved to be rather tedious, but 
it had much practical value in 
illustrating detail. 

Another map made for a reli- 
gious organization went into 
much detail on Bible territory, il- 
lustrating high points in Biblical 
history such as the path of the 
Children of Israel, the landing of 
Noah’s ark on Mount Ararat, and 
the Garden of Gethsemane. Sev- 
eral churches and ministers have 
requested and received copies of 
this map. 

Of course, no drafting depart- 
ment would be complete without 

(Continued on page 25) 





The "standards" are the child's own capabilities and no 
child repeats in Milwaukee's flexible primary program 


Ungraded Primary Smooths Pupils’ Progress 


R.E.S. SPECIAL TO STATE EDUCATION JOURNALS 


ALE whizzed through nine 

pre-primers during his first 
semester at school last fall and 
was all set for his first real book 
this February. Peter who sat 
across the aisle had less back- 
ground than Dale and was not 
ready to read, but contentedly 
worked on experience charts all 
term. 

If he had gone to most schools, 
Peter would have “failed” be- 
cause he had not met “the stand- 
ards.” He would have stayed be- 
hind to repeat the work, all the 
time wondering why. But be- 
cause Peter attended a Milwaukee 
elementary school with ungraded 
primary classes, he continued 
with his group, picked up where 
he had left off, and with an un- 
derstanding teacher began to read 
during his second semester. When 
he finally “caught on,” Peter act- 
ually progressed faster than Dale. 


Today forty-eight of Milwau- 
kee’s seventy-three elementary 
schools have converted to the un- 
graded primary for the first three 
or four school years. Superintend- 
ent Lowell P. Goodrich explains. 
“The ungraded primary is not a 
method of teaching but an ad- 





Reading measures progress 


ministrative device to carry out 
the continuous growth philoso- 
phy of education.” 

Students of child development 
have long recognized that chil- 
dren mature at different speeds 
and in different directions. But 
elementary schools, for the most 
part, have held to their tight little 
boxes called grades, fitted them 
out with learnings to be accom- 
plished by all, and demanded that 
every child scramble through like 
a trained circus dog. 


He Tears Down Hurdles 


Mr. Goodrich once saw a boy 
crying his heart out because he 
had not been promoted with his 
class. He sensed then that some- 
thing was wrong with educational 
standards. Some time later he 
found a husky but retarded ten- 
year-old boy bullying his little 
eight-year-old classmates, ar- 
ranged for the boy to be placed 
with his own maturity group, and 
witnessed a perfect social and 
educational adjustment. 

It was then that Mr. Goodrich 
decided that educators’ so-called 
high standards were really arbi- 
trary hurdles, hurdles he deter- 
mined to tear down. 

Milwaukee’s ungraded pri- 
maries, which because of their 
success can no longer be consid- 
ered an experiment, have done 
away with the hurdles. Recog- 
nizing that children are not 
standardized, the system permits 
youngsters to progress at their 
individual rates during approxi- 
mately the first six semesters of 
school. Wide-awake teachers, 
learning more every day about 
child growth, see, nevertheless, 
that students work up to capacity, 
according to Florence Kelly, pri- 
mary supervisor who has charge 
of the program. 








Social adjustment is important 


Youngsters are classified first 
semester, second semester, de- 
pending on the number of terms 
they have been in school beyond 
kindergarten. Some students take 
seven or even eight semesters to 
grasp the foundational primary 
work, some only five, but the 
majority require the usual six. 
Always, social belonging and 
maturity are the first considera- 
tions in placing a child in a group, 
says Miss Kelly. 

Take Sally, who attends the 
Maryland Avenue School, the first 
to start the ungraded primaries, 
back in 1942. Sally, her teachers 
report, is in her fifth semester of 
school and is a bright girl capable 
of doing fourth grade work. But, 
although she is educationally ad- 
vanced, Sally is “young socially, 
unconfident of herself.” Her 
teachers have wisely kept her in 
a room where there are fifth 
semester children. She fits best 
there, but much of her work is on 
the sixth and seventh semester 
level. 


"We Don't Worry Any More” 


On paper the ungraded primary 
sounds complicated, but teachers 
at Maryland Avenue School say 
that although it means they must 
know more about the individual- 
ity of each of their children, it is 
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actually much simpler than the 
old make-them-fit-the-pattern sys- 
tem. “We don’t worry any more 
about the number we’re going to 
promote each semester ; the shift- 
ing goes on as the need arises.” 


Jimmy, for example, has above- 
average intelligence but was a 
little slow getting started. (He 
did not speak until he was four.) 
During his entire first year he 
worked on his own growth level 
and progressed slowly in the early 
stages. As the year advanced he 
gathered momentum and at the 
beginning of the second year he 
moved along with a typical third 
semester group. Under the old 
set-up, teachers say, there would 
have been no adequate provision 
for Jimmy. 


Jimmy’s case is typical of the 
slower youngsters; they usually 
“catch up” in the three-year 
period, which accounts for the 
fact that most pupils complete the 
work in six semesters. 

Raymond, on the other hand, 
is in his seventh semester, suc- 
cessfully doing sixth semester 
work. It’s taking him a little long- 
er, but he has never been marked 
a failure. Not repetition, but a 
slower growth pattern and a 
stretched-out program have 
solved his problems. 

It might well be wondered if 
teachers don’t feel burdened with 
so many social and educational 
groups in each room. Actually 
they are only recognizing the 
groupings which have always ex- 
isted and using them to education- 
al advantage. “I have three read- 
ing groups,” said one teacher, 
“and I’d have that many under 
the old grade system. But now 
they’re ranked according to their 
social maturity, too, and groups 
are completely flexible.” 


No Child Repeats 


This means that at Maryland 
Avenue School, where there are 
five primary teachers, several 
groups in various rooms will be 
doing work on the same achieve- 
ment level. To make sure that 
no child repeats any work, teach- 
ers keep accurate records of the 
books each has read, the reading 
level accomplished. 





Happier youngsters—when the curriculum fits 


Whenever possible, adjustment 
is made within the classroom. 
Children are not wantonly shifted 
to another teacher unless there is 
good reason. This results in a 
youngster’s often getting more 
individual attention from his 
teacher. Such is the case with 
Kenny, a fifth semester boy who 
is still reading pre-primers. He is 
at home in his social group, al- 
though he is the only one at that 
reading level. 

Miss Kelly says that teachers 
are gaining more _ satisfaction 
from their work. They would 
never want to go back to the old 
rigid system. All the Maryland 
Avenue teachers agree that the 
ungraded primary has_ solved 
many of their discipline problems. 
Said one, “Eddy was always get- 
ting into mischief, showing off to 
compensate for the fact that he 
couldn’t do the third semester 
work. We placed him in a group 
on his level of ability. He’s com- 
fortable there and is a success at 
last.” 


Teachers Show Awareness 


Teachers are showing aware- 
ness of home problems, too. When 
they get together for an informal 
exchange, they speak of resentful 
children and broken homes in the 
same breath, mention poor nutri- 
tion as a possible reason for a 
child’s slowness. They look for 
causes of behavior. 
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Another teacher remarked that 
some of her third semester young- 
sters were getting nowhere in 
spelling. “It was far beyond 
them, so I just stopped. If I had 
a regular 2B class, I’d be required 
to teach them spelling whether 
they were ready or not.” Miss 
Kelly adds, “Teacher morale has 
gone ’way up.” 

So has parental morale. Said 
one mother who never finished 
elementary school, “I was a slow 
learner. If this program had been 
in operation then, maybe I’d have 
had a chance to go to some type 
of high school.” Parents whose 
little girl had been out of school 
for three months because of ill- 
ness were grateful that when 
their daughter returned she was 
placed in a group doing the work 
she was starting when she had to 
drop out. Although she came 
back at the end of the semester, 
there was no heartbreaking fail- 
ure for her, and she was able to 
catch up during the following 
semester. 

For another family with twins, 
the ungraded primary solved a 
big problem: “One of our little 
girls is a faster learner than the 
other, but their report cards both 
say they are ‘satisfactory’ because 
both are doing their best.” 

Miss Kelly always meets with 
the kindergarten parents to ex- 


(Continued on page 21) 





This Is Your 


Retirement System 


DREW S. GAYLOR 


Executive Secretary 


Tennessee Teachers’ 


HE Tennessee Teachers’ Re- 

tirement System was estab- 
lished July 1, 1945, by act of the 
Seventy-fourth General Assembly 
the preceding February 14. The 
system is a joint contributory 
plan which provides that the 
teachers and the State make con- 
tributions needed to provide the 
benefits. Contributions are made 
during the active service of the 
teachers so that a fund is accumu- 
lated which will provide for their 
retirement allowance. The finan- 
cial provisions of the system have 
been very carefully planned to 
maintain a sound financial condi- 
tion. 

Teachers in service on the effec- 
tive date of the Act were given 
one year, to July 1, 1946, to de- 
cide whether to become members. 
All teachers entering service in 
the public schools of Tennessee 
after July 1, 1945, are required to 
be members except teachers who 
are eligible for membership in 
a Local Retirement System. How- 
ever, the state will make con- 
tributions for members of local 
systems and certain benefits will 
be payable by the system to them 
or on their account. 


BENEFITS 
Service Retirement Allowance 
Condition for Allowance 

A service retirement allowance 
is payable upon the request of any 
member who has attained the age 
sixty. Retirement is compulsory 
at age sixty-five, unless the mem- 
ber is requested to remain in 
service after that age, but in any 
case the member is retired not 
later than the end of the school 
year in which he attains age sev- 
enty. 

Amount of Allowance 

A service retirement allowance 
consists of: 

(1) A teacher annuity which 
is the actuarial equivalent of the 
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Retirement System 


member’s accumulated contribu- 
tions at the time of his retire- 
ment; and 

(2) A state annuity equal to 
the teacher annuity allowable at 
age 60 on the basis of the mem- 
ber’s contributions made prior to 
age 60; and 

(3) If the teacher has a prior 
service certificate, an additional 
State annuity equal to the teacher 
annuity which would have been 
provided at age 60 by twice the 
contributions he would have made 
during his creditable prior serv- 
ice had the system been in opera- 
tion then. In lieu of the actual 
compensation during prior serv- 
ice, compensation rates may be 
used which are determined on the 
basis of the average salary re- 
ceived by the member during the 
five years preceding the effective 
date. 

Certificates of membership and 
prior service will be issued to 
each member as soon as possible 
after the prior service claimed 
has been verified. Estimates of 
the amount of retirement allow- 
ance will be prepared on request. 


Disability Retirement Allowance 
Condition for Allowance 


A disability retirement allow- 
ance is payable to a member who 
becomes permanently incapaci- 
tated, mentally or physically, for 
the further performance of duty, 
after having rendered ten or more 
years of creditable service. 


Amount of Allowance 


Upon retirement for disability 
a member receives a service re- 
tirement allowance if he has at- 
tained age sixty, otherwise he re- 
ceives a disability retirement al- 
lowance which consists of: 

(1) A teacher annuity which 
is the actuarial equivalent of his 
accumulated contributions at the 
time of retirement; and 


(2) A state annuity equal to 
75 percent of the state annuity 
provided if the member had con- 
tinued in service to age 60 with- 
out further change in compensa- 
tion. 

Return of Accumulated Contributions 

If a member withdraws from 
service before retirement, his ac- 
cumulated contributions are re- 
turned to him on demand. If a 
member dies before retirement 
his accumulated contributions are 
paid to his estate or to his desig- 
nated beneficiary. Members may 
be absent from service not more 
than 5 years in any period of 6 
years and retain their previous 
credits provided their accumulat- 
ed contributions are left in the 
Retirement Fund. A member 
who expects to return to teaching 
within 5 years should not with- 
draw his or her accumulated con- 
tributions. 

Optional Allowance 

At retirement any member 
may elect to convert the retire- 
ment allowance otherwise pay- 
able to him to a reduced retire- 
ment allowance of equivalent ac- 
tuarial value with the provision 
that: 

Option 1: If he dies before 
receiving in teacher annuity pay- 
ments the amount of his accumu- 
lated contributions at retirement, 
the balance is paid to his estate 
or to his designated beneficiary; 
or 

Option 2: Upon his death his 
reduced retirement allowance is 
continued throughout the life of 
and paid to his designated bene- 
ficiary ; or 

Option 3: Upon his death one- 
half of his reduced retirement 
allowance is continued through- 
out the life of his designated 
beneficiary. 

Selection of the form of re- 
tirement allowance, either the 
maximum allowance or the al- 
lowance under one of the options 
is made at the time of retirement. 


CONTRIBUTIONS 
By Members 


Each member contributes 5 
percent of his earnable compen- 
sation not in excess of $2,500 per 
year for the purpose of providing 
his teacher annuity. Any mem- 
ber may elect not to contribute 
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after having attained age sixty 
and completing 35 years of serv- 
ice. A statement of a member’s 
accumulated contributions will be 
given upon request. 


By State 
The state makes an annual 


contribtion to the retirement sys- . 


tem of an amount equal to a 
percentage (3.76%) of the earn- 
able compensation of the mem- 
bers, known as the “normal con- 
tributions” and a contribution of 
an amount equal to a percentage 
(4.18%) of the earnable compen- 
sation of the members known 
as accrued liability contribution. 
The normal contribution rate is 
determined after each valuation. 

In addition the state makes 
payments each year to cover the 
amounts which are payable dur- 
ing the year on account of any 
state annuities arising from prior 
service credits, as well as any 
membership annuities payable on 
account of members of local re- 
tirement funds. 


PROVISIONS FOR TEACHERS WHO 
ARE MEMBERS OF LOCAL RETIRE- 
MENT SYSTEMS 


Teachers who are eligible to be 
members of local retirement 
funds are not eligible to become 
members of the state retirement 
system. However, if, at the time 
of their retirement under the pro- 
visions of the local retirement 
funds, they would have been eli- 
gible to retire on a service retire- 
ment allowance under the condi- 
tions of the state retirement 
system, a benefit is payable under 
the state system on the basis of 
the earnable compensation they 





1.0—Annuity Savings Fund 
2.0—Annuity Reserve Fund 


4.0—State Annuity Reserve Fund 
7.0—Cash 
8.0—Investments 


Total 





TENNESSEE TEACHERS’ RETIREMENT SYSTEM 


Balance Sheet 
June 30,1948 


3.0—State Annuity Accumulation Fund 


$2,791,128.19 

15,499.78 

3,305,741.27 

69.39 
$ 562,852.18 
5,549,586.45 


$6,112,438.63 $6,112,438.63 








received as teachers. If this bene- 
fit exceeds the amount payable 
under the local fund, the local 
fund is reimbursed for the bene- 
fit it pays to the teacher and the 
excess is paid by the state system 
to the teacher. If the amount 
payable is equal to or less than 
the amount payable under the 
local fund, the entire amount is 
payable to the local fund. In case 
a teacher is retired under the 
provisions of the local retirement 
fund before age sixty, no state 
annity is payable on his account 
until he has attained age sixty, at 
which time the state annuity is 
payable, computed at the age of 
actual retirement. 

If, by reason of change of em- 
ployment, a teacher’s status is 
changed from membership in a 
local fund to membership in the 
state system, or from the state 
system to a local fund, his pre- 
viously acquired credits in the 
state system are continued. 

MEMBERSHIP OF THE SYSTEM 

Active Members 

Teachers who are eligible for 
membership in local retirement 
funds cannot become members of 
the Tennessee Teachers’ Retire- 





ENROLMENT AS OF JUNE 30, 1948 
In State Retirement System 
In Local Retirement Systems 
Total Enrolled 


From State Retirement System 
From Local Retirement Systems 
RETIREMENT 
State Members Retired 
Local Members Retired 
Total Withdrawals and Retirements 


State 
Local 
Total 





MEMBERSHIP, WITHDRAWALS, AND RETIREMENTS 


WITHDRAWALS (DEATH, TRANSFERS, LEAVING SERVICE) 


Net Active Membership as of June 30, 1948 
RETIREMENT ANNUITIES TERMINATED BY DEATH 


Net Number on Retirement Payroll as of June 30, 1948 


22,420 
5,911 
28,331 


1,721 
1,765 


540 
203 
2,509 
25,822 


38 
10 


696 
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ment System, but all other teach- 
ers in the public schools of Ten- 
nessee are eligible for member- 
ship. Teachers who were em- 
ployed on or before the date of 
establishment became members 
unless they chose to waive mem- 
bership in the system by non- 
election on or before July 1, 1946. 
Membership is required as a con- 
dition of employment of persons 
who first become eligible after 
July 1, 1945. 


AMENDMENTS ENACTED 1947 

The Seventy-fifth General As- 
sembly of Tennessee amended the 
Teachers’ Retirement Law in 
1947 to provide credit for the 
first 5 years prior service, credit 
for military service and to place 
the system on a full reserve basis. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENTS 


Pursuant to a resolution adopt- 
ed by the Seventy-fifth General 
Assembly, the Board of Trustees 
has made a study of a number of 
proposed amendments to the law, 
and the additional appropriation 
required of the state to provide 
for increased benefits. A report of 
this study is being prepared by 
the Actuary and will be presented 
to the Seventy-sixth General 
Assembly when it convenes in 
January, 1949. 





A leader is best 

When people barely know that he 
exists, 

Not so good when people obey and 
acclaim him, 

Worse when they despise him. 

Fail to honor people, 

They fail to honor you, 

But of a good leader, who talks little, 
When his work is done, his aim ful- 
filled, 

They will all say, "We did this our- 
selves.” 


Lao-Tse 
(Quoted in Recreation, August, 1948) 





The Elementary School Principals Association 


HERE is strong evidence 

that elementary school prin- 
cipals in Tennessee are deter- 
mined to meet the challenge of 
raising the standards of the ele- 
mentary school by developing ac- 
tive, effective local and state or- 
ganizations through which they 
can work. 

Last year Tennessee enrolled 
233 members in the Department 
of Elementary School Principals 
of the N.E.A., the largest num- 
ber the national organization has 
ever had in the state. The Asso- 
ciation expects to enroll 300 mem- 
bers in the Department this year. 


Officials 


At the T.E.A. convention in 
Chattanooga last March, the Ten- 
nessee Elementary School Prin- 
cipals Association was organized 
with the following officers: presi- 
dent, R. N. Chenault, Warner 
School, Nashville; vice-presi- 
dents, Paul Counce, Savannah, 
and Roy B. Terry, East Lake 
School, Chattanooga; secretary- 
treasurer, Miss Iva Sims, Una 
School, Nashville. The Constitu- 
tion states that the purpose of the 
organization is “to raise the 
standard of the elementary school 
principalship, and to improve the 
elementary schools by promoting 
the professional growth of ele- 
mentary principals.” 

For the first time, the Elemen- 
tary Principals Section of the 
Middle Tennessee Education As- 
sociation held a luncheon meeting 
in Nashville, October 22, 1948. 
Dr. Willis Sutton of Atlanta was 
the speaker, and attendance num- 
bered 125, with nineteen counties 
represented. 

Approximately the same num- 
ber attended the Elementary 
School Principals Section of the 
E.T.E.A. in Knoxville on October 
29. Preceding a luncheon meeting 
at which more than fifteen coun- 
ties were represented, the Asso- 
ciation heard Miss Eva G. Pink- 
ston, executive secretary of the 
Department of Elementary School 
Principals of the N.E.A., and Dr. 
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Virgil Herrick of the University 
of Wisconsin. 

The number of local organiza- 
tions is increasing. At this time, 
there have been reported to the 
state association office city or 
county clubs in Memphis, David- 
son County, Putnam County, Oak 
Ridge, Maury County, and Dyer 
County. Gibson County is in pro- 
cess of organization. 


Aims 


Our state association will be as 
strong as the local organizations 
are strong. We need these local 
clubs for professional study and 
research, and for their social 
values; but their greatest value is 
development, through self-direct- 
ed, united efforts, of the com- 
petency of the elementary prin- 
cipal for professional leadership. 

The first major project of the 
state association is conducting a 
study on “The Status of the Ele- 
mentary School Principal,” one 
of the six problems of the South- 
ern Association’s Cooperative 
Study of Elementary Education. 
About 5,000 questionnaires have 
been distributed to elementary 
principals in the state. These are 
being tabulated by committees of 
principals in the cities and coun- 
ties. It is hoped that the thought- 
ful, critical thinking-through of 
these questionnaires will result 
in improvement of principals and 
schools. The results of the study 
will furnish complete informa- 
tion on which to build effective 
leadership for elementary schools, 
and for recommendations for im- 
proved standards. 

Tennessee is being organized 
by congressional districts and 
local areas for the campaign for 
membership in the National De- 
partment and the State Associa- 
tion. To date, directors are: First 
District, Miss Nancy Beard, 
South Side School, Johnson City; 
Second, George B. Bond, Linden 
School, Oak Ridge; Third, Thom- 
as C. Bower, Arnold Memorial 
School, Cleveland; Fourth, Miss 


A PROGRESS REPORT 


R. N. CHENAULT 


President 


Vallie Hunter, Cookeville; Sev- 
enth, J. W. Woody, Mt. Pleasant; 
Eighth (Northern Division), Miss 
Charlie McGhee, Paris; Eighth 


(Southern Division), Paul 
Counce, Savannah; Nashville, 
Mrs. J. W. Woolard, Caldwell 
School; Chattanooga, Roy B. 


Terry, East Lake School; Mem- 
phis, Miss Lucile Ham; Jackson, 
Mrs. Allie W. Campbell; David- 
son County, Mrs. H. L. Bateman, 
Stratton School, Madison; Hamil- 
ton County, R. W. Bohannon; 
Shelby County, Miss Bertha For- 
rest. 


Segregation Causes Complexes 


Dr. Hilda Taba told the Chat- 
anooga Round Table during 
American Education Week that 
separating school children into 
groups for efficiency in teaching 
often has harmful effects on hu- 
man relationships. 

“Schools are set up on homo- 
geneous lines—pupils with similar 
abilities are segregated and this 
can result in smugness or infer- 
iority complexes as well as effi- 
cacy in teaching. 

“Do we not segregate the boys 
and girls, giving them separate 
playgrounds, often separate en- 
trances to the halls, separate stair- 
cases, separate tables in the cafe- 
terias? This is done in the lower 
grades and then when we get to 
the ninth grade and above, we 
have to do extra work to readjust 
the boys and girls to working to- 
gether,” Dr. Taba said. 

Dr. Taba is an Estonian, on the 
staff of the University of Chicago. 
She is director of intergroup re- 
lations projects in 18 school sys- 
tems of America under sponsor- 
ship of the American Education 
Council and the National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews. 
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REGULATIONS PERTAINING TO 
IN-SERVICE TRAINING WORKSHOPS 


Approved by the State Board of Education, November 23, 
1948; applicable to the school year | 948-49 


A. LENGTH OF WORKSHOP 
AND ATTENDANCE 


(1) A three quarter hour off- 
campus workshop course a mini- 
mum period of fifty clock hours. 
Absences should not be permitted. 

(2) The length of sessions 
should not be longer than a regu- 
lar school day. 


B. ELIGIBILITY FOR ENROLLMENT 
FOR CERTIFICATION AND SALARY 
RATING PURPOSES 


(1) Teachers and other em- 
ployees of Tennessee school sys- 
tem are eligible to enroll in a 
workshop. Those enrollees who 
have less than high school grad- 
uation must complete this before 
receiving a professional certifi- 
cate. 

(2) An enrollee who holds a 
Bachelor’s Degree may enroll in 
a workshop for graduate credit 


toward certification and salary 
rating, provided the work is ap- 
proved by the graduate institu- 
tion. A student who does not hold 
a Bachelor’s Degree but has more 
than two years of college credits 
may enroll for undergraduate 
credits toward certification and 
salary rating with the approval 
of the college in which he is en- 
rolled. 

(3) Persons receiving finan- 
cial remuneration as members of 
a workshop staff cannot receive 
credits toward certification and 
salary rating. 


C. CREDITS FOR CERTIFICATION 
AND SALARY RATING 


(1) The workshop courses as 
differentiated from extension and 
correspondence courses are de- 
signed for teachers and other 
school personnel with less than 


two years of college work. Such 
work completed with approved 
colleges will be accepted toward 
certification and salary rating if 
such courses are in accordance 
with the Training Curriculum for 
Teachers in Elementary Schools 
of Tennessee, approved by the 
State Board of Education, May 6, 
1938, and revised May 5, 1944. 

(2) The student who wishes to 
use workshop credits to help sat- 
isfy curriculum requirements for 
a college degree must determine 
the acceptability of such credits 
by contacting directly the Dean of 
the college concerned. 

(3) Credits earned by corre- 
spondence and extension instruc- 
tion with a member of the Na- 
tional University Extension As- 
sociation or the Teachers College 
Extension Association shall be 
accepted for certification and sal- 
ary rating purposes to the extent 
of one-fourth of the amount of 
credit necessary for the particu- 
lar certificate desired. (No cor- 
respondence credits acceptable 
for renewal of the 1948-49 per- 
mits. ) 
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First and foremost to recognize the 
weu trends tn geography teaching 


WHIPPLE-JAMES BASAL GEOGRAPHIES | 


SOY SSI y Sr 4 


providé the materials demanded by teachers of geography today: 


4 

* An extended program of beginning geography — with provision for geog- 5 
raphy readiness. y 

* concepts and vocabulary selected on the basis of the child’s maturity and 

: ability to comprehend : 

\ * gradual and complete development of the ability to understand and interpret y 

4 maps 4 

* careful and full development of basal concepts before place geography or 

S world geography is begun 

; * development of the ability to reason geographically 

C and other principles agreed upon as fundamental by leaders in professional thinking today. : 

; OUR EARTH — USING OUR EARTH — LIVING ON OUR EARTH. \ 

For a full description of these geographies, please write us for booklet E-524. y 

‘ New York © Boston © Chicago THE M ACM ILLAN COM P AN Y Dallas * Atlanta * San Francisco , 
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State Department WSrie 5 


Burgin E. Dossett, State Commis- 
sioner of Education, has been appointed 
Executive Director of the Tennessee 
Division of the American Cancer So- 
ciety. He will give his full time to 
the work and will be in charge of all 








phases of the cancer control program 
in Tennessee, including the hospitaliza- 
tion, service and educational programs. 

F. C. Sowell, president of the Divi- 
sion, said, ““‘We selected Mr. Dossett for 
this important task because he is par- 
ticularly fitted for the work.” He 
pointed out that Mr. Dossett has the 
executive qualifications and the state- 
wide acquaintance to carry out the 
greatly expanded program of the Divi- 
sion. 


A statewide Superintendents’ Confer- 
ence was held November 14-18 at the 
Mountain View Hotel, Gatlinburg, Ten- 
nessee, with approximately 130 county” 
and city superintendents attending, as 
well as representatives from each of 
the state colleges, the College of Edu- 
cation of the University of Tennessee, 
Peabody College and the State Depart- 
ment of Education, who served as con- 
sultants for the conference. 

One of the in-service training proj- 
ects for superintendents, the conference 
was sponsored by the state department, 
the University College of Education, 
and the state colleges. It had as its 
purpose the study of problems in pub- 
lic education common to school systems 
throughout the state. 


Mr. C. H. Moore, Superintendent of 
Clarksville City Schools, opened the 
conference at a dinner meeting Sunday 
night, November 14, by outlining the 
purposes of the conference and the pro- 
fessional results which might be ex- 
pected from such a cooperative en- 
deavor. Following Mr. Moore, a resumé 
of the progress which has been made in 
public education in Tennessee in the 
past four years, and the next steps 
necessary in building the school pro- 
gram for Tennessee’s citizens was out- 
lined by Commissioner Burgin E. 
Dossett. The Tennessee Education 
Association’s five-point program was 
discussed with the entire group by 
Frank E. Bass, assistant secretary of 
the T.E.A. 

A planning committee, representing 
the Superintendent’s Regional Study 
Councils from the three grand divi- 
sions of the state, was responsible for 
the planning and conduct of the con- 
ference. The committee was composed 
of C. H. Moore, D. E. Ray, and John 
Arrants, city superintendents; W. A. 
Shannon, Miss Mildred Doyle, and H. 
Claude Moore, county superintendents; 
Dr. Truman M. Pierce, representing the 
College of Education of the University 
of Tennessee; and James E. Gibbs, rep- 
resenting the State Department of Edu- 
cation. 


Hadley Resigns 





N. G. (Bill) Hadley, for ten years 
draftsman for the Division of School- 





house Planning in the State Depart- 
ment of Education, has resigned his 
position to enter business in the archi- 
tectural firm of Wallace and Clemmons. 

Among other projects supervised by 
Mr. Hadley during his tenure with 
the state department was redecoration 
of the Tennessee Education Associa- 
tion headquarters at 321 Seventh 
Avenue, North, Nashville. 


Harvey T. Marshall, Director of the 
State Educational Agency for Surplus 
Property, State Department of Educa- 
tion, was elected Chairman of the Na- 
tional Committee of State Educational 
Agencies for Surplus Property during 
the Committee’s meeting in Washington 
in November. 

The committee works with the U. S. 
Office of Education, the six U. S. Army 
areas, and the Military District of 
Washington in coordinating the activi- 
ties and practices incident to the pro- 
curement of surplus military property 
for use in educational fields. 


Top Honors for Tennessee 


Miss Margaret Browder, state su- 
pervisor of home economics, was elect- 
ed president of the National Associa- 





Browder 


tion of State Supervisors of Home 
Economics at the Association’s conven- 
tion in Milwaukee the first week in 
December. 

Among Miss Browder’s duties is su- 
pervision of the state chapter of the 
Future Homemakers of America. The 
national F.H.A. convention was held in 
conjunction with the supervisors’ meet- 
ing, and Sara Medley, Tennessee rep- 
resentative from Cookeville, was elected 
vice president for the Southern Region. 
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Leadership 


(Continued from page 9) 


learning. Daniel Prescott in his 
book on Helping Teachers Un- 
derstand Children sets this up 
as being one of the primary 
characteristics of a teacher who 
understands children. Any con- 
sideration of people for lead- 
ership responsibilities cannot 
ignore this as one of the im- 
portant necessary capacities in 
their personality patterns. 


Expertness in Learning 


A second important character- 
istic is the capacity for and ex- 
pertness in learning itself. This 
person should have a knowledge 
of what learning is in the sense 
that he would want learning for 
himself. He should have some 
knowledge of how one goes about 
learning and should be able to 
recognize and respect its difficul- 
ties. Learning is a process of 
movement, constantly extending 
and contracting as one gains ad- 
ditional knowledge and expe- 
rience. In this process, one soon 
realizes that frequently one has to 
disorganize one’s thinking in or- 
der to reorganize, to fall back 
before one can go ahead, to back 
up in order to get started. 

A person who is concerned 
about learning demonstrates a 
willingness to help find the prob- 
lems of importance to the indi- 
vidual or to the group, to search 
for the data necessary to examine 
the problems adequately, and to 
formulate plans for action. He 
is willing to evaluate these plans 
for action by their consequences 
in actually producing improve- 
ment. In short, the person who is 
concerned about the learning 
process has some competence in 
critical thinking and is willing to 
demonstrate this competence in 
his own practice. 


Ability to Work With Groups 


Teachers, supervisors, and 
principals spend most of their 
time working with groups com- 
posed of unique individuals. If 
we are to give dynamic leader- 
ship to the learning experiences 
of teachers and children, then we 
need to spend much more time 
than we do thinking about what is 





involved in the formulation of 
common problems which would be 
sufficiently comprehensive to in- 
volve the activities of a group of 
people. Some of the leadership 
responsibilities in group work 
are to know how to reconcile dif- 
ferences at different levels of 
cruciality, to become more expert 
in discussion techniques, to de- 
velop the art of timing or pacing 
of learning activities, to see what 
is involved in implementing plans 
of action, to select and use wisely 
material and personal resources, 
and finally to see the importance 
of celebrating things actually ac- 
complished. 

The fourth ability important 
for persons who are concerned 
about dynamic leadership is the 
ability to provide individual and 
group counseling to the persons 
with whom they work. Such 
counseling demands an ability to 
work with children and teachers 
in such a way that the individual 
involved is free to examine the 


system of values which he uses in 
decision making. 


Faith in One's Work 


The driving force of dynamic 
leadership grows fundamentally 
out of the faith you have in the 
work that you are doing and in 
the significance of the improve- 
ments you help make in the edu- 
cational programs with which 
you have some contact. Without 
this faith and confidence that on 
a long time basis you are able to 
make some improvement, the pro- 
fessional worker in education has 
little to sustain him in the times 
when everything seems to be go- 
ing in the wrong direction. 

The real dynamics of leader- 
ship is people—their ability to 
sense significant problems, their 
creative ability to deal with prob- 
lems, and the motivation which 
grows out of working with peo- 
ple and making significant con- 
tributions to their present and 
future development. 
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quarantine. 


Here’s 
where I keep 
my PAY RAISE! 


eee Under the 
T. C. U. Umbrella 


I was a long time getting my pay raise. Like 
most other teachers I surely needed it. Now I don’t intend to lose 
it. The very first move I made was to get under the T.C.U. Umbrella. 

I can’t afford to take chances of having my hard-won pay raise— 
and more—wiped out by sickness, accident or quarantine, when 
T.C.U. 10-Way Protection costs me less than a nickel a day. 

Last year more teachers got under the T.C.U. Umbrella than had 
done so for years. They were determined to keep their pay raises. 
They were not going to risk losing them through sickness, accident or 


How About Protecting YOUR Pay Raise? 


Check from 
T. C. U. 
Came so Quickly 


“I can assure anyone of the 


promptness and fairness of 
the T.C.U. I filed a claim for 
sickness and i i 


imum y re- 
ceived a form to fill out while 
I was peer the poy oe 
care. check was sent 
air ——- and reached me 
without waiting weeks for an 
adjustment.’’— Marion E. 
Richards, Northport, 
Long Isiand, N. Y. 


Lincoln 8, Ne 
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I am interested in knowing 
tection. Send me full details without 
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If you have neglected doing so—don’t take chances any longer. Get 
all the facts anyway. Just fill out and mail the coupon today ... with- 
out obligation. No agent will call. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS ‘incoins, nove. 


=== == FREE INFORMATION COUPON? 222°22=="| 
To the T.C.U., 5221 T.C.U. Building 
braska 


more about T.C.U. 10-Way Pro- 
obligation. 
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attractive gifts 


Home Ec projects make 





A Backward Glance at Christmas 


HRISTMAS is the signal for 

special planning and activity 
in the home economics depart- 
ments of the Nashville City 
Schools. From Thanksgiving un- 
til the last book is closed for the 
holiday season every department 
is busy. This year was no excep- 
tion, for the spicy aroma radiat- 
ing from the foods laboratories 
put every one, visitor as well as 
student, in a holiday frame of 
mind. 

At East Nashville High School, 
for days before Christmas, the 
home economics department re- 
sembled a bee hive. Two of the 
girls converted Miss Vera King’s 
desk into a fireplace, using cor- 
rugated paper covered with brick 
paper. The fireplace was complete 
in every detail, even to live em- 
bers made by a light globe and 
red cellophane paper. } 

The school colors, red and gray, 
lent themselves well to Christmas 
decorations. The central table or- 
nament was made by silvering 
a large, well-shaped branch and 
hanging red chenille ornaments 
on its twigs. Each girl brought 
from home a two-pound box, dec- 
orated it in a Christmas motif, 
and filled it with a variety of de- 
licious candy. The finished prod- 
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LUCY FELLIS DYE 
Nashville Public Schools 


uct had that professional look 
that pleased the girls—and their 
football heroes, too. 

Jellies, jams and marmalades 
made earlier in the year were 
brought out for the Christmas 
display. One attractive gift was 
a collection of small glasses of 
different jellies, arranged on a 
small tray. These were shared 
with patients in a nearby vet- 
erans’ hospital for their breakfast 
trays. 

In anticipation of the Christ- 
mas season, watermelon rind was 
cut into fancy shapes, preserved 
in red and green syrup, and used 
as citron and for garnishes on 
cookies. All of this combined to 
turn a prosaic schoolroom into a 
glimpse of fairy land. 

As we walked down the hall 
to Mrs. M. QO. Wood’s clothing 
laboratory, quite different sounds 
greeted us. It may be hard to 
believe, but it was the sound of 
weavers busy at their looms turn- 
ing out beautiful rugs, bags and 
mats. Rags had been collected, 
cut and sewed into long strips. 
Then came the dyeing lesson and 
the resultant balls of various 


hues. For the display, the cloth- 
ing laboratory was converted into 
an old fashioned Southern Kitch- 
en, with an improvised fireplace 
banked with gourds, corn and 
strings of red pepper ready for 
drying. The spinning wheel reel, 
candle molds, coffee grinder and 
churn furnished a_ pleasing 
background for the _ beautiful 
rugs. 

Howard Junior and Senior 
High School exhibits were under 
the direction of Mrs. Ann Frank- 
lin and Mrs. Nell Pinkerton. Can- 
dles were glowing in each win- 
dow, and holly and mistletoe had 
been generously used to give the 
laboratory a festive air. Glass 
candy jars from the five and ten 
were brought in weeks early and, 
through the cooperation of the 
art department, decorated with 
sprays of poinsettias before being 
filled with candy. Large cake 
plates were filled with a variety 
of cookies, wrapped in clear cel- 
lophane and tied with colorful 
bows to make an attractive gift 
“from our school to your home.” 

The seventh graders had lots 
of fun decorating half-pound 
boxes with cut-outs from last 
year’s Christmas cards and filling 
them with peanut brittle. 
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North Nashville invited us to 
a Christmas coffee, prepared and 
served by the junior high girls 
taught by Mrs. Mary Catherine 
Hammer and Ruth Faye Wright. 
Cookies had been prepared days 
ahead and stored in tins and 
crocks. This plan left plenty of 
time for the last minute prepa- 
ration of a variety of sandwiches. 
From a table seasonally decorat- 
ed, the girls served coffee, sand- 
wiches and cookies to their moth- 
ers and faculty members. 


Across the hall in Miss Ethel 
Friedman’s room was a lovely 
display of candy, cookies and 
plum puddings. Bowls for the 
steamed puddings were purchased 
from neighborhood novelty shops 
and the five and ten. The day the 
puddings were steamed, the whole 
school was permeated with a spi- 
cy, Christmasy aroma. The pud- 
dings were wrapped in clear and 
colored cellophane, and decorated 
with sprigs of holly, pine or 
spruce. Tucked in the wrappings 
were directions for serving and 
recipes for delicious sauces. 


At West End High School, Mrs. 
Anne Nagy’s class filled glass 
containers with orange marma- 
lade, wrapped them in orange cel- 
lophane and decorated them with 
kumquats. The bowls used were 
suitable for ivy containers later. 

One group of girls had for their 
project the making of small 
white fruit cakes, but could find 
no small stem pans. The mechani- 
cal arts boys came to the rescue 
by converting plain pudding pans 
into stem pans, and were paid for 
their work with some of the cake. 


Ungraded Primary 
(Continued from page 13) 

plain the ungraded primary that 
they may in turn prepare their 
youngsters. The reports to par- 
ents measure their child’s accom- 
plishments against his own abili- 
ties. Reading level, explained as 
“the chief measure of academic 
progress,” is indicated in one 
corner. There is space, too, for 
“social progress’—how well 
Johnny plays with others, wheth- 


er he takes care of the blocks and 
tables, his general cleanliness and 
health, and the degree to which 
he is working up to capacity. 

The real success of the ungrad- 
ed primary must be measured in 
the over-all adjustment of the 
youngsters who have gone 
through it. Harvey Manske, prin- 
cipal of the Maryland Avenue 
School, is glad to pull out the 
records. In June, 1947, he says, 
not one of his fourth, fifth, and 
sixth graders (most of whom had 
been in the ungraded primary) 
had to be failed. But in June, 
1941, the year before the experi- 
ment began, six in the upper 
grades were failed. 

In 1941, nine primary students 
failed, but today only three are 
requiring the seventh semester to 
complete the first three years. Up- 
per grade teachers say pupils 
seem to fit better. Now that Mil- 
waukee schools are making the 
curriculum fit the child they are 
turning out happier, better ad- 
justed youngsters, with fewer 
failures. 



























NYSTROM 





Basie Visual Aids | 
Maps, Globes, Charts 


In the Nystrom equipped classroom, pupils 
respond with quickened interest and under- 
standing. Use Nystrom large wall displays 
daily for motivation, application and testing 
exercises. Nystrom offers Visual Aid mate- 


rial for: 
ELEMENTARY HIGH 
SCHOOL SCHOOL 
Geography Geography 
History History-Civics 
Science Science 
Biology 


If interested in receiving catalogs 
and seeing samples of materials for 
the above subjects, paste this an- 
nouncement to a penny post card, 
check your interests and mail. 


Tennessee Representative 


JAMES F. CUNNINGHAM yorncre Yoe" 











For real progress— 
ENGLISH IN ACTION PRACTICE 


J. C. Tressler 


To furnish stimulating exercises which supply 
a maximum of self-checking, self-improving, 
habit-forming practice—to reduce the time 
spent in checking assignments and tests. Prac- 
tice Books S4, T4, U4, and V4 for Grades 9, 
10, 11, and 12. 


On the Tennessee list— 
READING FOR INTEREST, REVISED 
Paul Witty and Others 


For Grades 1 through 6. Maximum reading suc- 
cess through superlative literary quality, a 
sound readiness program for each grade, and 
a controlled vocabulary. Practice Books and 
Teachers Guides for each text. 
for Grades 4, 5, and 6.) 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


50 Pryor Street, N. E., Atlanta 3, Georgia 
| Tennessee Agent: 


BOOKS 


(New Guides 


Mr. W. T. Stevens 
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Inflation 
(Continued from page 7) 


In all cases cited above, states 
are making less effort to support 
schools now than in 1940. Com- 
plete tables show that in no case 
has a state maintained the same 
effort as in 1940. In 1947-48, 27 
states spent less than 2 percent of 
their income for schools and only 
one as much as 3 percent. In 
1940, only three spent less than 2 
percent and 16 spent more than 3 
percent. In 1940, 29 states were 
making a greater effort to support 
schools than Tennessee, and in 
1947-48, the number was 26. It 
can hardly be argued that with 
increased income the people could 
not have supported schools at an 
even higher proportion of their 
income than in 1940 at no greater 
burden. 


Progress Is Through Education 


The question of ability is rel- 
ative insofar as the experience 
of any state to date is concerned. 
No people have invested in schools 
to the point of sacrifice. In fact, 
we spend many times as much 
for luxuries as for education. In 
the United States, more than 
twice as much is spent for in- 
toxicating liquors as for educa- 
tion. In the final analysis, what 
a people will invest in education 





A skillful blend of scientific teaching techniques in the 
first modern speller for advanced students . . . leads to 
mastery of basic vocabulary, of methods for word study, 
and of key words in 37 special fields of study. 


Gateways to Correct Spelling 












Write today for 
your FREE copy 
of the 96-page 
Steck catalog. 


by Dr. Fred C. Ayer is the only speller that: 


Uses new psychological methods of teaching 

Uses the whole-word, hard-spot method 

Contains a basic dictionary 

Presents spelling demons with remedial exercises, memory 
aids, and visual drills 


Price: $1.32 (Less Usual Discount) 


ne STECK Company Wiesisnsns oe 








depends on their faith in educa- 
tion as an instrument for making 
people better and improving com- 
munity living. In a very real 
sense, effort is linked to this faith. 
That the poorer states make 
relatively greater effort to sup- 
port schools is quite commendable, 
but it cannot be construed to 
mean that still greater effort can- 
not be made without bringing on 
hardships. 


We need not attempt to justify 





children and their 
teachers all over 
the nation...... 


WOODLAND FROLICS | 


PRIMARY SUPPLEMEN ABN ye ‘weed t 


e@ Delightful animal stories 

e Contrasting story materials 

e@ Two-way vocabulary control 
e Distinguished authorship 

@ Over 700 full-color pictures 
WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


The Steck Company 


Educational Publishers 
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our level of school support in 
terms of poverty. The educa- 
tional level of the people is the 
best index of the income level. 
It seems reasonable that the weal- 
thier states are wealthier, in part 
at least, because their people are 
better educated. The people most 
likely to improve their level of 
living are the people who begin by 
improving the quality of their 
schools. 

Tennessee is a growing, dy- 
namic state showing promise of 
rapid development in industry 
and agriculture. The tempo and 
quality of progress will depend 
in great measure on the kind and 
quality of education provided at 
public expense. A decision on this 
point can only be made by the 
people themselves. This decision 
cannot be made intelligently ex- 
cept in terms of the educational 
job the people want schools to do, 
rather than in terms of what 
schools now cost. If we take for 
granted that the people of Ten- 
nessee have the same faith in the 
power of education which has 
characterized them in the past, 
the problem seems twofold: first, 
restore schools to their 1940 
standing, and second, find ways 
of going beyond that level in order 
that greater use can be made of 
the potential of education to im- 
prove living. 
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With the ACE... 


Sara Printup 


An ever present need and inter- 
est with A.C.E. members is that of 
good books for our children. 
Marion County A.C.E. answered 
the call of this need by sponsoring 
“The Children’s Book Shelf” un- 
der the direction of Mrs. Ruth 
Tooze of Evanston, Illinois, and 
over eight hundred books were 
exhibited. 








CRAVOLA' 


CLASSROOM 
PROJECT 



































Bright coasters for glasses of milk or 
fruit juice make gay decorations for 
festive school luncheons. Cut a 4” 
square and a 314” square of heavy 
white paper and turn up the four 
corners. Paste the 314” square on top 
as shown. Decorate center and petals 
with Crayola. 


CRAYOLA is the registered trade name 
of Gold Medal Wax Crayons that do 
not smudge or bend, 
are permanent and 
waterproof. They are 
the standard by which 
all wax crayons are 
judged. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 East 42nd St. 
New York 17, N. Y. 











The children were given the 
privilege and opportunity to 
browse among the books while 
Mrs. Tooze, accompanied by the 
supervisor, Mrs. Mabel Kelly, vis- 
ited schools in the county and 
conducted story hours. One eve- 
ning Mrs. Tooze spoke to the 
teachers and patrons on the sub- 
ject, “This is Their World.” A 
social hour concluded this meet- 
ing. The large pumpkin filled 
with chrysanthemums and berries 
made a most attractive center- 
piece for the tea table, and au- 
tumn leaves and berries were 
used as other decorations. 

The Marion County A.C.E. also 
sponsored a “Book Fair” during 
Book Week at which time books 
were available to the public. This 
is a splendid way to encourage 
good books to reach the hands of 
our children. 

Marion County is most active. 
In addition to these two projects, 
they also had a bazaar this fall. 
We hope they will keep up the 
good work for what better way 
can we keep A.C.E. growing than 
through useful service? 

The Memphis Branch of A.C.E. 
was entertained recently with a 
tea at Brooks Memorial Art Gal- 
lery. Mrs. Louise Clark, Director 
of the Gallery, gave an ilustrated 
talk on materials and exhibits 
available for use in our class- 
rooms. Because of this meeting, 
many teachers will avail them- 
selves of the opportunity to use 
these materials which will bring 
color to our classrooms. 

Several branches have sent me 
their yearbooks, and they bear 
proof of the fine work that is 
going on throughout the state. 
One yearbook quoted this jewel 
of Walt Whitman’s: 

“There was a child went forth 

every day, 

And the first object he looked 

upon, that object he became, 

And that object became part 

of him for the day or a cer- 
tain part of the day, 

Or for many years or stretch- 

ing cycles of years.” 

A supplementary report on the 
Hamilton County chapter’s tea 
for new teachers, mentioned in 
the October column, has reached 
us. The receiving line was com- 
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posed of officers of the associa- 
tion, Miss Rhoda Heiskell, Mrs. 
Clara Eldridge, Mrs. Ruth Car- 
penter, Mrs. Sarah Lewis, Mrs. 
Vesta Bare, and Miss Mary Ellis. 
Mrs. Margaret B. Harper pre- 
sided at the punch bowl. 

At their second meeting, the 
Hamilton County branch heard a 
panel discussion of “Spiritual 
Needs of Children,” one phase of 
their theme for the year, “Chil- 
dren today make tomorrow’s one 
world.” 








SCIENTIFIC LIVING SERIES 


WE SEE, 
SUNSHINE AND RAIN, 
THROUGH THE YEAR, 

WINTER COMES AND GOES, 
THE SEASONS PASS, 

THE HOW AND WHY CLUB 

HOW AND WHY EXPERIMENTS 
HOW AND WHY DISCOVERIES 
HOW AND WHY EXPLORATIONS 
HOW AND WHY CONCLUSIONS 


Teachers’ Manuals Activity Books 


HE PROSE AND POETRY SERIES 


pee : 
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PROSE AND POETRY, The Sunshine Book 4 
PROSE AND POETRY, The Blue Sky Book 5 
PROSE AND POETRY, The Firelight Book 6 
PROSE AND POETRY Journeys . . 
PROSE AND POETRY Adventures . 
PROSE AND POETRY for Enjoyment 
PROSE AND POETRY for Appreciction 10 
PROSE AND POETRY of America oT 
PROSE AND POETRY of Englend . .12 


Teachers’ Manuals Activity Books 
Write for information. 
Represented by ROGER BARKER 
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- 8 
- 9 


THE L. W. SINGER CO. INC. 
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Education Clsewhenre 


A.E.W. at the Hermitage 


Two of the national sponsors of 
American Education Week, the National 
Education Association and the Ameri- 
can Legion, met at Andrew Jackson’s 
home, the Hermitage, on November 12 
for a half-hour broadcast over the NBC 
network. Belmont Farley, N.E.A. Di- 
rector of Press and Radio Relations, 
and A. D. Holt, first vice-president of 
N.E.A. and, chairman of the joint 
N.E.A.-American Legion committee, 
participated in the broadcast. 


Drive the Mule? 


When Superintendent John H. Ar- 
rants of Johnson City addressed the 
Rotary Club there recently, he said, 
“In recent conversation with a teacher 
in a lower elementary Tennessee county 
he stated he had had about three years 
college work, had taught 15 years and 
at that time was principal of a small 
grammar school. His salary was $9 per 
day. He stated that he owned an in- 
terest in a small coal mine in which 
the coal was hauled out by a single car 
pulled by one mule. The mule driver 
who could not read or write was paid 
$13 per day. Some may say that the 
teacher is foolish for not driving the 
mule, but he is one of the multitude of 
faithful teachers who feel their duty is 
that of character building and instruc- 
tion of our future citizens.” 


Ivory Towers 


The Seventeenth Annual Forum spon- 
sored by the New York Herald-Tribune 
in October featured three women leaders 
in American life. Mrs. Ogden Reid, 
president of the Herald-Tribune, was 
chairman of the forum and scheduled 
one entire session on “Human Resources 
Through Education.” Mrs. Rustin Mc- 
Intosh, dean of Barnard College, said 
in part, “I believe that as teachers, at 
every level of the educational process. 
we must first come out of our ivory 
tower and face with candidness and 
humility the world for which we are 
educating our students.” 

She continued, “A generation which 
have been born in confusion, suckled 
in tumult, reared with cars, radios, 
movies, comics, and picture magazines 
can hardly be expected to mature as 
reflective, sober, well-rounded young 
people.” 
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Mrs. Eugene Meyer, a member of the 
President’s Commission on Higher Edu- 
cation and a reporter on social problems 
for The Washington Post, spoke on 
federal aid to education. Federal aid 
to schools, she said, would immediately 
improve the education of about half 
of the children in the United States. 
She said, “If economy was the reason 
(for failure to pass Senate Bill S472) 
it is a false economy, false in the face 
of our financial resources and false in 
the face of our economic and social 
needs.” (From The Public and Educa- 
tion, November 19, 1948.) 


Short Courses for Administrators 

Texas has come up with a new plan 
for summer training for school admin- 
istrators, reports The School Executive. 
In 1946 the College of Education at the 





University of Texas asked about 50 
school leaders for advice on its future 
program. The administrators asked 
for a series of “shorties” so that they 
might take two or three courses during 
a summer and still stay on the job. 

Courses ran for one week during the 
tryout in 1948. Outstanding authorities 
were brought in as consultants and the 
program was carried on along work- 
conference lines. For participation for 
two weeks or more, students received 
one semester hour of credit for each 
week under the heading of Seminar in 
School Administration, a high-level 
graduate course. 

Lowest enrollment for any one week 
was 44, and two weeks went past 80. 
Three weeks was the average attend- 
ance, but these were usually scattered, 
not consecutive. Attendants and pro- 
fessors alike were liberal in their praise 
of the new plan. 


School Plant Workshop 


The Interstate School Building Serv- 
ice held a school plant workship at 
Peabody College in September with rep- 
resentatives from twelve southern 
states, the U. S. Office of Education, 
and local organizations present. Officers 
elected were: president, S. L. Smith, 
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the Nation’s Basic Readers? 


FIRST WITH OFFSET 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


FIRST WITH THE REBUS 







EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


FIRST WITH INTEGRATED TEXTFILMS 
FIRST WITH TRIPLE TEACHING PLANS 


These are reasons but not THE reason 
Write us for the answer 


Row, Peterson and Company | 
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Peabody; vice-president, T. Wesley Pic- 
kel, State Department of Education; 
secretary, Marian Tippit, Peabody; 
director, W. D. McClurkin, Peabody; 
consultants, Ray L. Hamon and N. E. 
Viles, U. S. Office of Education; execu- 
tive committee, W. F. Credle of North 
Carolina, Arnold Wittmann of Texas, 
and J. L. Taylor of Arkansas. 


Scholarships Cancelled 


The Pepsi-Cola Scholarship Board 
announces that its scholarship selection 
program for 1948-49 will be cancelled. 
Directors of the Company have decided 
to discontinue providing additional 
scholarships at this time. 

The value of stock issued by the 
Pepsi-Cola Company has dropped from 
a high of 24 to a low of 9. Soft-drink 
manufacturers generally say it is im- 
possible to make any money nowadays 
on a 5e bottle of cola. Weakened 
financial condition of the Company 
contributed to the decision to cancel 
scholarships. 

Since 1945, four groups of winners of 
college scholarships have been selected 
(490 students) and 26 winners of the 
three-year graduate fellowships have 
been named. This year, 446 of these 
winners will be enrolled in 177 colleges 
and payments to them will, of course, 
be continued for the remainder of their 
college careers as provided in the scho- 
larships. 

Reading Clinic 

The University of Miami will hold its 
third annual reading clinic January 
7-8, 1949. Outstanding people in the 
field of reading will discuss practical 
ways for the classroom teacher to im- 
prove general reading. Among the 
specialists present will be Dr. Guy L. 
Bond, University of Minnesota; Dr. 
Tom Eames, Boston University; and 
Dr. E. W. Dolch, University of Illinois. 


Quiz Kids Contest 


The Quiz Kids officially opened their 
fourth annual “Best Teacher Contest” 
November 14. Once again, school chil- 
dren all over America will help find the 
best teacher of the year. All elementary 
and high school students are invited to 
write letters on the subject, “The 
Teacher Who Has Helped Me Most.” 

Letters will be judged by a group of 
eminent educators, who will evaluate 
the qualifications of the teachers nomi- 
nated, and conduct personal investiga- 
tions among the finalists to determine 
the winner. 

In addition to other prizes, the best 
teacher of the year will receive a cash 
award of $2,500 for a year of study at 
any university or college. Two second 
place winners will receive $1,000 each. 





Real Problems 
(Continued from page 11) 

its share of architectural house 
plans. In this field, the student 
derives experience in building 
codes, F.H.A. regulations and 
cost estimating. The problems 
involve nearly every conceivable 
type of structure from remodel- 
ing basements for apartments to 
initial layouts of large three and 
four story buildings. In some 
cases the students actually do 
everything from taking measure- 
ments of existing structures to 
running the blueprints of the fin- 
ished drawings. 

Residence buildings comprise 
the most numerous of our archi- 
tectural problems, but we do not 
lack variety. Such problems as a 
two room duplex tourist cabin, 
layouts of the shops to determine 
the best arrangements of equip- 
ment and machinery, and various 
arrangements for converting pre- 
fabricated and war surplus build- 
ings into attractive houses have 
been completed in the drafting 
department. 


We feel that these problems 
have done much to arouse interest 
and serve a good purpose in aid- 
ing the student to a better reali- 
zation and understanding of what 
will be expected of him in his 
drafting trade. The instructor 
himself can profit from these 
problems by keeping up with 
modern practices and designing 
his course to fit them. 
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New Number Books for the Ist and 2nd Grades 


NUMBERS FOR BEGINNERS 


use of numbers because: 


concepts. 


ties. 
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Parts | and 2 
Sanders - Schmidt - Williams 


These number books help children understand the meaning and 
Concrete materials are used to develop beginning number 


Number concepts are taught through comparisons. 


Children are encouraged to recall their number discoveries 
and to associate them with each new number concept. 


Teacher's guide provides for extended activities, and plans 
readiness for next day's lesson. 


Numbers are taught without vocabulary or reading difficul- 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


328 So. Jefferson St., Chicago 6, Ill. 


BASIC 
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Rhyme, Rhythm, and Reading 


ITY the child who grows up 

without the companionship 
of Mother Goose, for he misses 
some of the richness and flavor 
of childhood. The old lady is a 
warm friend who speaks to him 
and tempts him from the pages 
of her rhymes. 


Every year the first grade 
finds children with a good back- 
ground who easily fall in line with 
reading activities mixed with 
others who are not acquainted 
with the most familiar rhymes 
and fairy tales. This situation 
necessitates reading readiness 
activities to open up avenues 
through which we lead our chil- 
dren to many a delightful first 
literature experience. 

I was fortunate enough to 
have worked with most of my 
first graders in a three month 
kindergarten course prior to the 


opening of the fall term. In this 
course we scanned the old fa- 
miliar and jolly Mother Goose 
rhymes, learning about her chil- 
dren and visiting with them. 

When these children came to 
school in September, they came 
from an atmosphere of play. For 
the first few days we worked 
along much as we had always 
done, getting acquainted with 
each other and our new surround- 
ings. Then we decided to follow 
up what we had done in kinder- 
garten. I tried to put myself on 
the same level with the children 
and lose myself in the humor, 
fancy, rhyme and rhythm, and 
at the same time appeal to their 
imagination so they could catch 
the spirit of each selection. 

As we progressed, several 
books and pictures were brought 
in. The children drew and colored 











Tests of dependability 


METROPOLITAN ACHIEVEMENT TEST 


New forms R, S, T based on today's 
school curriculum give a valid measure of 


achievement 


STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TEST 


Widely used and well known for its ease 
of administering, scoring, and interpret- 


ing 


IOWA LANGUAGE ABILITIES TEST 


Elementary and Intermediate batteries 
measure reliably the most important 


language skills 


World Book iCompany 


441 W. Peachtree St. 
Atlanta 3, Georgia 
T. R. Ray, Mgr. 
Cecil James, Repr. 
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MRS. CHARLES P. JONES 


Robert E. Lee School, Fayetteville 





illustrations which were new ver- 
sions of the rhymes the children 
had not seen before. I soon saw 
that they did not depend wholly 





The Children built a Mother Goose Village 


upon the pictures in the books for 
their ideas of the characters, but 
they had plenty of their own. We 
made our illustration charts and 
cut-outs on the floor and the 
tables. Every child took part 
and all worked like little beavers. 
The work grew naturally from 
day to day, and was always done 
in a very informal manner. 

Our first day at the piano, I 
played a few well known Mother 
Goose songs to see if they were 
recognized. Thanks to radio and 
records, they were. There was 
eager response to a child’s sug- 
gestion that they learn and 
dramatize these. 

One of the most important out- 
growths of the program is that 
the anti-social child finds a place 
for himself in which he really 
belongs to an active group that is 
bubbling over with a desire to 
do things. Another was the con- 


| struction of a Mother Goose Vil- 


lage, inhabited by all the char- 
acters we read about. But most 
important was building up the 
reading environment through the 
study of nursery rhymes. 


“I know that I came to love him as 
I have loved few men. He taught me 
that there is something in teaching 
that gets under the skin and into the 
blood stream of life.”—Leon P. Spinney 
in “Dutchy of Colby,” Maine Teachers 
Digest (March 1947) 
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AN EXPERIMENT IS SUCCESSFUL 


ORE and more colleges and 

universities are turning 
their attention to the development 
of adult educational programs 
which are distinctively designed 
to meet the needs of adults. These 
new activities differ from old ones 
in objectives, organization, con- 
tent, methods of instruction, 
counseling, and evaluation. The 
importance of this new develop- 
ment is incalculable as far as the 
future of American life is con- 
cerned. 

The most familiar example to 
teachers of this new kind of edu- 
cation is the workshop. Yet 
most teachers can recall how 
strange, new, and significant the 
workshop appeared ten years ago 
when it was first introduced. Pre- 
vious to that time, courses in edu- 
cation were based on the idea 
that the students needed to be 
introduced to an organized body 
of understandings, concepts, fac- 
tual knowledge, and skills. There- 
fore any given course would be 
the same for the preservice teach- 
er and the in-service teacher. In 
fact, the philosophy seemed to be 
that it might be desirable to put 
everything in the preservice part 
of the training of teachers if that 
were only possible. 


Immediate Problems Paramount 


This theory broke down, how- 
ever, as both college teachers and 
students begin to realize that the 
experienced person has immedi- 
ate rather than general problems 
which concern him. He is in this 
way distinguished from the young 
teacher who has not yet entered 
the profession and whose whole 
effort is directed toward broad 
preparation which will help to 
make him the kind of person who 
can handle any problem effective- 
ly. The workshop, therefore, 
starts with the problem of the 
student or with the problems of 
several students, and attempts to 


Cyril O. Houle 


define such problems more pre- 
cisely, to see how they are related 
to other aspects of teaching, to 
bring to bear the knowledge and 
experience in the field, and to 
come out with fairly specific con- 
clusions concerning what should 
be done. 

Developments, similar to the 
workshop in the basic purpose of 
serving adults rather than chil- 
dren, are occurring in a number 
of American universities and col- 
leges. The University of Chi- 
cago’s University College, which 
is the oldest university extension 
center in continuous operation, 
was last year celebrating its fifti- 
eth anniversary. At first its goal 
was to make the regular univer- 
sity instructional program con- 
veniently available to adults. 
Great stress was laid upon the 
development of extension work 
equivalent to campus standards. 
Similarly, other institutions em- 
phasized the importance of carry- 
ing the university to the people. 
The challenging objectives stated 
by the University of Wisconsin 
perhaps best indicate the breadth 
of this conception: 


“To provide the highest type of in- 
tellectual stimulus and continuing ed- 
ucation feasible for the citizens of the 
commonwealth who are unable to attend 
established educational institutions, and 
to give everyone in the state the op- 
portunity to obtain the highest educa- 
tion possible at the smallest practicable 
cost—to bring the University and the 
home into close relationship.’ 


Specialized Services 


As time passed, however, the 
leaders in the university and col- 
lege extension field have come to 
realize that their former pre- 
occupation with the transmission 
of campus courses to adult stu- 
dents would not serve the needs 
of large numbers of the adult 
population. Gradually they be- 
gan to develop specialized serv- 
ices, such as the provision of pub- 
lic lectures, the offering of free 
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materials and advice, and the 
scheduling of short-term confer- 
ences, in an attempt to meet the 
needs of adults more realistically 
and more effectively. Gradually 
the scope of such services has 
broadened until now the em- 
phasis on adult educational ac- 
tivities outweighs that placed 
upon the extension of courses. In 
University College, for example, 
5,647 students were registered 
during the year 1946-47. Of 
these, only 921 were taking or- 
ganized courses leading to a de- 
gree. An additional 1,913 stu- 
dents were attending regular 
classes, although not for degree 
credit. The remaining 2,813 
were registered in activities dis- 
tinctively organized for adults. 

The nature of this new develop- 
ment in adult education can per- 
haps be further clarified by a few 
illustrations. 


Educating Management 


Several universities—notably 
Syracuse University, New York 
University, and the University of 
Chicago—are experimenting with 
programs of liberal arts training 
which do not merely borrow 
courses from the regular under- 
graduate program but which start 
afresh with the needs and inter- 
ests of the adult student in mind. 
Each of the three universities 
mentioned is following a different 
line of approach as is appropriate 
in so pioneering a venture. 

A number of universities are 
experimenting with the in-service 
training of business administra- 
tors at various levels of re- 
sponsibility. A great deal has 
been done to help foremen under- 
stand that the task of supervising 
their workers is essentially that 
of teaching rather than that of 
giving orders. Several universi- 
ties have also developed programs 
for business executives. Here 
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an attempt is made to give people 
at a junior level of administrative 
responsibility the kind of knowl- 
edge which they need to have in 
order to go to the top in their 
particular organizations. Ac- 
counting is taught, for example, 
not to produce accountants but to 
enable the student to administer 
accountants and to understand 
and deal with financial state- 
ments. Problems are assigned on 
the basis of the actual business 
activities which the students are 
undertaking so that daily prac- 
tice and the study of principles 
can enrich one another at every 
step. An effort is made to relate 
business to the social order so 
that the students will see their 
role as business statesmen. 


Labor Education 


Labor education is experienc- 
ing a similar development in 
many American universities. 
Spurred by the enormous size and 
importance of organized labor, 
universities are attempting to 
provide for top leadership, for 
leadership at the level of the local 
union, and for the members of 
the union the kind of education 
which will best make them effec- 
tive citizens and effective union 
members. 

A number of institutions are 
experimenting with the teaching 
of fairly traditional courses. At 
least one university, for example, 
has completely reorganized its 
presentation of American history 
to adults. In other places, at- 
tempts have been made to develop 
courses which teach composition, 
speech, or creative writing in 
terms of the adult’s needs for 
these skills in his daily living. 

It is only natural that adults of 
the community give a far greater 
response to this new kind of ap- 
proach than they have given to 
the formal extension approach. 
If democracy is to work most ef- 
fectively and if the peoples of the 
various countries are to solve the 
vast problems which now con- 
front them, strong programs of 
adult education must be developed 
in order to provide people with 
the knowledge, the understanding, 
the attitudes, and the basic struc- 
ture of values which are essential 
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to their effective citizenship. The 
broad development of adult edu- 
cation must therefore go ahead 
on the same principles with which 
teachers and educational admin- 
istrators have become familiar in 
the development of in-service 
workshops. 





Man’s knowledge of science has 
clearly outstripped his knowledge of 
man. Our only hope of making the 
atom servant rather than master lies 
in education, in a broad liberal ed- 
ucation where each student within his 
capacity can free himself from tram- 
mels of dogmatic prejudice and apply 
his educational accoutrement to be- 
setting social and human problems.— 
Harry Woodburn Chase 





New Horizons in Teaching. 


Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 





Safety Calendars have 

been introduced in the Safety 
Education program of Boston Public 
Schools and have proved of year- 
round educational interest. This 
school approach was originated by 
Dr. Frederick J. Gillis, Assistant Su- 
perintendent of Boston Public Schools. 


This mass participation project was 
developed with cooperation of the 
Boston Safety Council, departments 
of fine and industrial arts, and the 
printing class of one of the largest 
Boston high schools. 


The project gained enthusiastic re- 
sponse from pupils, teachers and 
principals. Safety Calendars were 
displayed in practically every class- 
room in Boston. 

The idea provided motivation for 
safety education activities, aided in 
encouraging sportsmanlike con- 
duct, and at the same time offered 
outlet to pupils’ creative ability. 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum is your standard 
of quality for real chewing satisfaction. 


“ 


aetv Calender 


Novel and effective device for stimulating 
and sustaining pupil interest in Safety Education 





HOW TO GO ABOUT making these Safety 
Calendars for your class or school: 

Pupils of each classroom choose their own 
safety themes. Later they design and 
execute a variety of safety pictures or post- 
ers. Pupils vote, or selection is made by 
teacher, safety group, art director, etc., 
for the picture or poster to be used for 
the calendar which remains on display. 
Calendar illustrations are changed to be 
most helpful for each season. Some class- 
rooms change seasonally,others each month, 
still others each week or every day. 
Classroom safety talks centered on the illus- 
trations are a vital part of the project. 

In Boston schools calen- willy 
darsare 15," by 22”. Post- — 
ers occupy a space of ? 
9” by 12”. = 
The actual calendar can 
be printed by a school 
printing class or ruled 
and lettered by pupils. 
This information was obtained through the 
office ot the Supervisor of Health and Safety 
Education, Boston Public Schools. 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to you 
just as millions of people find chewin 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum ee 
helpful to them. tho 
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Mrs. Donald Moore, supervising 
teacher of Jackson County, and 
Mrs. Alberta Williamson, English 
teacher in the Jackson County 
High School, are cooperating in 
a project for teaching high school 
seniors to do manuscript writing. 
Manuscript writing has become a 
social necessity today because it is 
the accepted form of writing on 
most official documents as well 
as for teachers in the lower 
grades. 





MRS. CAWTHON 


Mrs. Hilda Cawthon was elected 
president of the West Tennessee 
Education Association at its an- 
nual meeting in October. A mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee 
of W.T.E.A. last year, Mrs. Caw- 
thon is supervising teacher for 
Madison County Schools. 


Mrs. Souci Hoover Hall, super- 
vising teacher of Coffee County 
Schools, and Supt. Fred Gilliam 
| have arranged a program of 
| School Board visits to the schools 
this year. The visits are planned 
so that the Board members will 
see different blocks of time being 
used in each day’s visit. It is 
splendid in-service training for 
Board members and serves to in- 
troduce them to the children and 
teachers. 





The English Section, M.T.E.A., 
at its meeting in October, ex- 
pressed appreciation for the life 
and work of the late Charles Sut- 
phin Pendleton in a resolution 
sent to his family, to Peabody 
College, and to Austin Peay State 
College. Dr. Pendleton spent more 
than twenty-five years in the 
teaching profession. 





H. H. HILL 
New Member 
EF. &. 





Of particular interest to a great 
many of our readers is announce- 
ment of the appointment of Henry 
H. Hill to the Educational Policies 
Commission of the N.E.A. and the 
A.A.S.A. for a four year term be- 
ginning January 1, 1949. Dr. Hill 
is president of Peabody College 
for Teachers in Nashville. 

Other new appointments are 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, president 
of Columbia University; William 
Jansen, superintendent of schools, 
New York City; and Eugene H. 
Herrington, principal, Ebert 
School, Denver, Colorado, who 
was reappointed by the N.E.A. 
Department of Elementary School 
Principals. 








if it is a position in 


TEACHERS! the Midwest, Rocky 


Mountain Region, Oregon, Washington, 
or California, we can find it for you. 


CLINTON TEACHERS AGENCY 
ss: CLINTON, IA, 
MEMBER—N. A. T. A. 


411 WESTON BLDG. 
3Othe Year 
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W. D. McClurkin, Peabody Col- 
lege, was recently elected secre- 
tary-treasurer of the National 
Council on Schoolhouse Construc- 
tion. 














“The Supreme Authority” 








Classroom 
and Library 


Encyclopedic: information on 
every subject, at your finger tips; 
600,000 entries, 12, illustrations. 
Up to date: the only entirely revised 
and rewritten unabridged dictionary 
in 25 years. 

Economical: the acquisition of 
Webster’s New International 
Dictionary lessens the need for 
investment in Se Py 

reference books. It is truly 
‘‘the foundation book 
of education.” 




















Compiled by the 
famous Merriam- 
Webster editorial 
staff; the product 
of over a century of 
dictionary - making 
experience. 


Write for Booklet E. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO} 
Springfield 2, Mass. 











TEACHERS SERVICE BUREAU 


A placement bureau for assistance “to 
teachers and boards of education. Please 
send for literature. No fee for enroliment. 


Teachers Service Bureau 
Address 317 Crestway Drive 
Chattanooga 4, Tenn. 

















FOLLOW YOUR 
TEXTS 


Write tor Calalog 
HARLOW PUBLISHING 
CORPORATION 
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Lost Arts of Folk Dances and Tales Return to the Hills 








Having Fun Together 


BIG-SHOULDERED boy in jeans 
and a soiled workshirt leaned 
forward, cupped his chin in his 
hand, and chewed his nails, en- 
thralled by the tale Mr. Smith was 
telling. The scene was the gym 
gallery of a consolidated school in 
a mining area in the hills of Ken- 
tucky. About 150 children and 
adults—third graders and high 
school seniors, teachers, the school 
principal, the county farm agent 
—all were listening intently. 
Frank H. Smith, a rugged-faced 


graying man with a deep, slow 
voice, was telling the story in true 
mountain talk, with mountain 
humor. It was an old tale moun- 
tain grandmothers remember hav- 
ing heard, about three brothers, 
a fire dragon-man, and three be- 
witched sisters in the hills. When 
the storyteller got to the “spark- 
ing” part, where one brother says 
to a sister, ““Howdy. You sure are 
the purtiest gal I ever did see,” the 
big mining-town boys chuckled 
and laughed with embarrassed de- 
light. 





LORRAINE GOVERMAN 


Rural Editorial Service 


For the past two hours the 
same young people and adults had 
been stepping exuberantly over 
the gymnasium floor to country 
music in “folk games” taught by 
the storyteller. They had come 
early, the bigger boys standing by 
the door in groups, wondering 
what was going to happen, proba- 
bly thinking they wouldn’t be in- 
terested. They lined up for the 
first game, cheered when the high- 
school coach joined them next to 
a pretty teacher. Soon the big boys 
were helping keep order, directing 
the smaller children when they be- 
came confused. 

Frank Smith, working under 
the Agricultural Extension Serv- 
ice of the University of Kentucky, 
spends the fall school term travel- 
ing from county to county in the 
hills, working with the farm a- 
gent, the home demonstration 
agent, and school leaders. With 
the cooperation of these communi- 
ty leaders, he puts on social pro- 
grams, games, entertainments, 
crafts, puppet shows, group sing- 
ing, folk dances, bringing the folk 
art of the mountains back to the 
mountain people. 


Fired With Enthusiasm 


Mr. Smith works primarily to 
arouse interest in this kind of re- 
creation, and to train local leaders 
to carry on the work. Workshops 
have been held in several counties 
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Missoula, Mont. 
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34 Years’ Superior Placement Service 


TEACHERS AGENCY : 


Extreme teacher shortage continues in all depart- 
ments. 
West. Enroll now for emergency and 1949 vacancies. 
(White teachers only) FREE LIFE MEMBERSHIP 


ALASKA, HAWAII AND THE WEST 
Unlimited opportunities throughout the 
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for teachers, other adults, older 
boys and girls chosen through the 
4-H Clubs. As soon as they have 
once participated, the people are 
usually fired with enthusiasm. 
County farm agents Mr. Smith 
has found to be particularly alert 
in understanding this approach to 
rural problems. 

The mountain counties have a 
serious recreation problem. For 
teen-agers, recreation is limited 
to the “‘show” and the poolroom in 
the county seat. To meet the prob- 
lem, school funds have been in- 
vested in expensive gymnasiums. 
But the gymnasiums tend to be- 
come exclusively a center for the 
small group of larger boys on the 
basketball team. 

In many of these counties, too, 
dancing is frowned upon by cer- 
tain church groups and conse- 
quently forbidden in the schools. 
But people of all faiths who visit 
an entertainment directed by 
Frank H. Smith are likely to 
agree it is wholesome recreation. 
In nineteen mountain counties 
Mr. Smith has demonstrated a 
new use for the gym or for the 
playfield outside the one-room 
school. 

While professors and nightclub 
singers comb the mountains for 
the old people who remember the 
ballads, dances, and games of the 
early mountain settlers, some few, 
like Frank Smith in Kentucky, 
work in the hill states to bring 
back to the people the lost art of 
having fun together. 








MUSIC—INSTRUMENTS 
Rhythm Band Material 


STROBEL’S — Neswitre 


The House Musical 











High School Principals and 
Teachers 
You can recommend this school 
with confidence. Your grad- 
uates who enroll here will secure 
@ square deal. 


TOLER'S BUSINESS 
COLLEGE 


Paris, Tennessee 
Claude C. Toler, LL.B., President 


Tennessee's Outstanding 
School of Business Training 














For Pacific Coast and Rocky Mountain teaching positions register with: 


CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 


505 Columbia Bidg., Spokane, Washington 
Special opportunities for grade school teachers. 
Free Registration. Be Alert—write for particulars. 
Other offices: Chicago, New York, Kansas City, Minneapolis 














Association, Nashville 


New York City 


ation, Asheville, N. C. 





DATES TO REMEMBER 
Convention, Tennessee Public School Officers 


Annual Meeting, Representative Assembly, T.E.A., Nashville 
Annual! Meeting, Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, 


Southern District Association for Health, pone Education, and Recre- 


Regional Convention, American Association of 
School Administrators, St. Louis ..............0.....08- 
Convention, Tennessee Education Association, Nashville 


Annual Meeting, N.E.A. Representative Assembly, Boston 


Jan. 6-7 
Jan. 7-8 


Feb. 13-16 
Feb. 23-25 


Feb. 27-Mar. 2 
April 7-8 


Date to be announced 











YOURS for the asking 


Advertisers buy space in the TENNES- 
SEE TEACHER only’ because’ they 
have products or services they believe 
will be of special value to you as a 
teacher. To secure the catalogs or other 
material they offer, you may write the 
advertisers direct or use the convenient 
coupon below. 


27c Motion Pictures Owned by or Re- 
lating to the American Railroads. 
Describes more than 200 motion 
pictures and gives addresses of 
railroads, industrial firms or com- 
mercial distributors from whom the 
films may be borrowed, rented or 
purchased for school or other group 
use. Nearly all films listed are 16 
mm. Indexed by subjects and by 
title. Illustrated. Primarily for 
teachers and other adults. (Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads) 


28c “Utilization List of Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films.” A classified list 
of films that would be interesting 
and helpful to various groups such 
as Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Garden 
Clubs, Hobby Clubs, Forum and 
Discussion groups and twelve other 
groups. This list is available to 
teachers who wish to use films with 


eee ee 


29c 


30c 


31c 


32c. 


_ 


-——- So 


special groups or who wish to help 
other organizations with their pro- 
grams. (Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films) 

Picturol Catalog (third edition) has 
just been released by the Society 
for Visual Education, Inc. The 
filmstrips are indexed according to 
subject matter, to visualize all pha- 
ses of the modern school curri- 
culum. Many of them have been 
designed to correlate with widely 
used texts in the Arts, Sciences and 
Social Studies. Both black and 
white and color filmstrips are listed. 


Pertinent Facts about Coal is a 
colorfully illustrated 12-page book- 
let, on the origin and uses of coal 
and the fascinating development in 
modern mechanized mining, pre- 
pared for upper elementary and 
high school work. (Bituminous 
Coal Institute) 


A poster map of Glacier National 
Park will bring back memories of 
a delightful vacation or inspire 
plans for a trip in the future. 
Colorful to use in the classroom. 
(Great Northern Railway) 

How Well Fed Are Our Children? 
—Is a report on the eating habits 
of 29,475 children in thirty-three 
states. This study shows how 
children eat, some of the factors 
that influence diet, and what hap- 
pens when there is an educational 
program. 


Use This Coupon 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Please have sent to me the items checked in the quantities indicated. 


8c is enclosed for each item checked. 








27¢ 28c 29c 30c 3lc 32c 
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Book-buyers will find, early in Jan- 
uary, a brand new volume of poetry 
written by E. G. Rogers, teacher at 
Tennessee Wesleyan College. Called 
SWORDS AND PLOWSHARES, the book is 
primarily a collection of thoughts and 
impressions recorded during and im- 
mediately after World War II. From 
the short rimed verse to the more 
ambitious “Freedom Will Come,” the 
poems included reflect the grief and 
joy, the horror and hope of the war 
years. A good collection for any li- 
brary. 

SwoRDS AND PLOWSHARES, E. G. 
Rogers. Bruce Humphries, Inc., Bos- 
ton. To be released in January. 
Prospective and present’ teachers 

will profit from this book which, em- 

phasizing the mental hygiene point of 
view throughout, deals mere with prac- 
tical applications than with theories. 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE ELEMENTARY 
ScHOoL CHILD, Lawrenze A. Averill. 
Longmans, Green and Co., Inc., New 
York. $4.00 





The editors of “My Weekly Read- 
er” and “Current Events’”—familiar 
titles to most teachers—have prepared 
a series of geography readers that will 
appeal to youngsters in grades 4, 5, 
and 6. Not the least attractive thing 
about the series is that it comes in two 
forms; there are four clothbound books 
(“Neighbors in Many Lands,” “North 
American and Island Neighbors,” “Eu- 
ropean Neighbors,” and “Neighbors 


in Asia and Australia”), or twenty 
individual paperbound titles. Easily 
readable and _ profusely illustrated, 
these books have been checked by ex- 
perts for accuracy, currency, and 
completeness. 
WORLD GEOGRAPHY READERS, Charles 
E. Merrill Co., Columbus, Cloth- 


bound, $1.24 each; paperbound, in- 
dividual titles, .20 each; postpaid. 





Three workbooks make up a new 
“arithmetic readiness” program that 
even the slowest child can enjoy. For 
kindergarten or lower first grade, 
COUNT FIVE is based on common pre- 
school experiences, and no _ reading 
skill is necessary. For upper first 
grade, STORIES THE NUMBERS TELL 
has a primer level vocabulary to build 
understanding of the basic number 
system. NUMBER Macic for second 
grade has a first reader vocabulary, 
expanding the work done in the two 
earlier books. 

NUMBER ADVENTURES, Webster Pub- 
lishing Co., St. Louis. Classroom or- 
ders: COUNT FIVE, .45; STORIES THE 
NUMBERS TELL, .39; NUMBER MAGIC, 
.39; plus postage. 


A series of lessons on aluminum have 
been prepared for teachers of elemen- 
tary science by the Aluminum Com- 
pany of America. The pupils booklet 
is well illustrated in color; the teach- 
er’s manual includes questions, an- 
swers, and suggestions for simple re- 
search; also in the packet of materials 
is a series of illustrations for the 
classroom, poster-size and beautifully 
colored. Free on request. The Alumi- 
num Company of America, 801 Gulf 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. Indicate 
number of art cards, manuals and 
booklets desired. 





Look, Hear, Now 


DOROTHEA PELLETT, Director of Visual 
Education Public Schools, 
Topeka, Kansas 

Films are 16mm black and white, 
sound, unless stated 
identified by producers’ names; may 


be rented from local distributors. 


otherwise; are 


STANLEY TAKES A TRIP: 10 min. color, 
National Film Board of Canada 


At 10 o’clock in the morning Stanley 
was fast asleep and the animals 
couldn’t wake him—until the red bull 
tried. Stanley, in a hurry, had not 
eaten the foods that boys should eat. 
So they all take a basket and jump on 
the bull’s back, go tearing down the 
railroad track to get the right truck, 
whiz past wheat fields to a bakery, and 
tactfully the boy and the dog leave 
the other animals to stop at the butch- 
er’s. When Stanley thanked the ani- 
mals and ran home with his basket he 
was amazed to find Mother had an 
identically-filled one, just as she’d had 
every day from the corner grocery. 
Characters and scenery are all cut out 
of bright paper or felt, animated in 
amusing fashion. 
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THE SHORTEST WAY HOME: 33 min. 
color, Wilding for Greyhound and 
Association Films 
The longest way ’round for Army 


veteran Wiley Pruitt was by way of 

showplaces and tourist spots all over 

the United States and back home to 

Sauk Center, Minnesota. “Cut-backs” 

show many places Wiley can’t take 

time to go, and tell such things as how 
he met the girl who provides the most 
vital reason for his trip and the sus- 
tained suspense of the picture. One 
movie-wise teen-ager who saw this 
film said, “You ought to sell tickets 
for that picture!” In _ entertaining 
fashion you will catch sight of a lot of 
history and geography along’ the 

“shortest way” to send you home mar- 

veling at the interest and beauty along 

familiar highways you’ll want to travel 
again. 

THE KING WHO CAME TO BREAKFAST: 
17 min. color, National Biscuit Com- 
pany for Association Films 
Bill Baird’s captivating marionettes 

tell a story of wheat that is educational 
as well as entertaining. It is suitable 
for showing to any audience, particu- 
larly to school assemblies. Highlights 
of the history of wheat, and its in- 
fluence on the rise and spread of civili- 
zation, are vividly sketched. Mr. Baird’s 
marionette technique is at its best in 
this film. 


THE STORY OF CHRISTOPHER COLUM- 
BUS: 17 min. color also, Emerson for 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 


Like many stories, this one begins 
with a boy who loved the sea and its 
stories. The understandings, customs, 
and traditions of the people of Chris- 
topher Columbus’ time are authentical- 
ly and reasonably portrayed. At few 
times do the costumes and make-up 
get in the way of willing belief in the 
realness of the dramatization. The film 
is an example of a weil-told tale, of 
dramatic characterization or biography, 
as well as a record of an important 
time in history. It is within the appre- 
ciation of the upper elementary school 
through senior high levels for social 
studies and language arts. 


A DAY WITH ENGLISH CHILDREN: 10 
min. color also, Coronet Films 


We visit the Taylors, a middle-class 
family, at their home near Bath, from 
Bobby’s 7:30 rising to his one last be- 
fore-bedtime look at the comics. With 
Phillip, who attends grammar school, 
and Bobby in Junior school, we see 
that although some of their customs 
are different, English children are 
really much like us. Middle-grade 
through senior high students will gain 
from this film, and seek further after 
seeing it. 
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may be used independently or with any textbook 
come with separate diagnostic and mastery tests with key 


are easy for children to read 


keep pupils’ and students’ interest at high pitch with many 
different exercises, games, stories, and puzzles 


First Steps in English, English Workbooks for grades 3-8, 
a textbook in workbook and for English, First Course 
form for grade 1 or 2 and English, Second Course 


American Book Company 300 Pike Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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NASHVILLE, TENN. 


YOUR NEAREST REPRESENTATIVE: 


R. B. HOUSTON TOWNSEND, TENNESSEE 

W. P. SMITH WINCHESTER, TENNESSEE 

W. T. CHERRY MURFREESBORO, TENNESSEE, ROUTE #5 

FRED LOWE 2112 PORTLAND AVENUE, NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
B. B. TAYLOR HENDERSON, TENNESSEE 


H. C. HEADDEN 1819 CHURCH ST., NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 











Here is a big International Truck doing 
a big job—taking huge logs out of the 
woods to a sawmill where they will be 
cut into lumber for much-needed homes, 


Applied social science 





lr TAKES big companies to turn out 
and service equipment like this. 
At International Harvester we have 
the idea that when a company grows 
beyond a certain size, it becomes a 
social as well as business institution. 
And that as a social institution it has 
certain well-defined responsibilities. 


So we like to think that this pic- 
ture is an illustration of applied social 
science. The employes built the truck, 
but it would not have been built if 
the customers had not wanted to 
buy it, nor would it have been built 
if the stockholders had not furnished 
Harvester with the necessary capital. 


At International Harvester we 
believe that our business should be 
run not for any one of these groups 
alone, but for all of them together... 
customer, employe, and stockholder. 


For our employes, this policy 
means providing well-paid jobs to 
the largest number of men and wo- 
men who can be productively em- 


2. Employes 


ployed. Today we have more than 
90,000 employes. Before the war we 
had 60,000. The average straight- 
time hourly earnings of our factory 
employes have increased 92.6% 
since 1941. 


For our customers, it means pro- 
ducing the best possible goods and 
services at the lowest possible cost 
Our margin of profit on sales today 
is one-third less than in 1941. 


For our stockholders, it means a 
fair return for the savings they have 
invested in our Company. Dividends 
on common stock in 1947 were 
equivalent to 5% on the book value, 
as compared with 4% in 1941. 


INTERNATIONAL 


3. Stockholders 


The Company as a whole had prof- 
its, after taxes, in 1947, of 51% cents 
from each dollar of sales. We believe 
most people regard this as a reason- 
able rate of profit. 


We know it is our continuing abil- 
ity to earn a reasonable profit that 
has made it possible for Interna- 
tional Harvester, again in this past 
year, to serve more people—custom- 
ers, employes, and stockholders in 
greater measure than ever before. 


Profits mean progress for everyone. 


We hope to be able to continue to 
make a reasonable profit with each 
succeeding year in the future. 


HARVESTER 


180 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE ¢ CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








